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THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Mr.  T-OWNE.  Mr.  President,  I should  like  to  have  the  joint 
resolution  introduced  by  me  last  Friday  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

A joint  resolution  (S.  R.  155)  in  favor  of  recognition  of  Philippine  inde- 
pendence. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled , That  justice,  the  public  welfare,  and  the  national  honor 
demand  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  Philippine  Islands  upon 
terms  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  people  and  conserving 
and  guaranteeing  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

THE  FILIPINO  PETITION. 

Mr.  TOWNE.  Mr.  President,  the  presentation  on  the  10th  in- 
stant, by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Teller]  , 
of  a petition  signed  by  more  than  two  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Manila  was  an  unexampled  and  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance. Whatever  the  future  has  in  store,  this  document  is  historic. 
It  is  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Senate.  There  it  must  remain 
so  long  as  our  archives  are  preserved.  To  all  coming  ages  its  mute 
eloquence  will  speak  “with  most  miraculous  organ.”  Either  it 
will  have  proved  a quickening  appeal  to  the  ancient  spirit  of  the 
Republic,  or,  in  my  opinion,  its  rejection  must  dedicate  the  twen- 
tieth century  to  a reaction  prejudicial,  if  not  fatal,  to  free  insti- 
tutions. 

Who  are  the  signers  of  this  petition?  They  are  peaceable  trades- 
men, merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  mechanics,  and  arti- 
sans at  Manila.  Whom  do  they  represent?  They  claim  to  speak 
the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  the  Philippine  people.  Of  what 
do  they  complain?  Of  the  assertion  over  them  by  force  of  arms 
of  an  alien  and  arbitrary  rule.  What  nation  thus  asserts  its 
power  against  them?  The  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. What  is  it  they  desire?  Independence  and  self-govern- 
ment. To  whom  do  they  present  their  appeal?  Let  the  answer  be 
made  in  the  words  of  the  petition  itself: 

We  Lave  not  hesitated,  therefore,  to  present  this  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Congress,  trusting  that  the  latter  may  better  understand  the  real 
aims  and  aspirations  of  our  people.  Therefore  the  Philippine  nation,  bear- 
ing in  mind  not  only  the  heroic  history  of  America,  but  also  her  sacred  tra- 
ditions, her  humanitarian  doctrines,  and  her  democratic  institutions,  asks  of 
America  to  cease  her  persecution  of  men  struggling  to  be  free  against  greater 
odds  and  greater  wrongs  than  those  which  inspired  the  fathers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  We  ask  this  of  Americans  in  the  name  of  Washington,  in  the 
name  of  Jefferson,  in  the  name  of  Lincoln,  in  the  name  of  justice,  and  in  the 
name  of  God  eternal,  Judge  of  the  world. 
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Sir,  I confess  that  this  appeal  moves  me.  What  American  can 
remain  insensible  to  the  unhappy  plight  of  a small  and  relatively 
feeble  people  engaged  in  a hopeless  contest  with  a vastly  stronger 
antagonist  for  the  sacred  privilege  of  self-government?  Is  not 
there  something  infinitely  pathetic  in  the  circumstance  that  we 
should  to-day  be  using  the  very  power  conferred  upon  us  by  our 
liberties  to  subjugate  a weaker  nation  invoking  those  very  liber- 
ties against  us  and  whom  our  own  glorious  example  inspires  to 
resist  our  aggression?  Their  summons  in  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  and  Lincoln  to  challenge  justice  in  the  court  of 
heaven  is  a most  solemn  adjuration.  Never  heretofore  would  the 
United  States  have  hesitated  to  stake  its  cause  on  such  an  issue. 
Do  we  dare  to  do  it  now? 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  the  prayer  of  this  people  should 
be  granted.  Not  le3S  advantage  than  justice,  not  less  glory  than 
duty,  demands  it.  As  tending  to  support  this  contention,  there- 
fore, I propose,  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  considering  that  attention  has  been  heretofore  re- 
peatedly called  to  them  in  this  Chamber,  to  review  the  circum- 
stances of  the  origin  of  our  interest  in  the  Philippines,  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  islands  at  that  time,  and  the  present  situation 
there,  as  well  as  some  of  the  arguments  employed  to  justify  both 
the  conquest  and  the  arbitrary  government  of  the  archipelago  by 
the  United  States.  I shall  also  endeavor  to  show  thdt  the  present 
policy  of  the  Administration  involves  an  adoption  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  imperialism  and  militarism,  toward  which  there  has 
been  for  some  years  an  accelerating  tendency  in  Europe — an  aban- 
donment of  the  most  glorious  traditions  of  the  Republic  and  rec- 
reancy to  her  noble  and  peculiar  mission  among  the  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

COUNTRY  BEFORE  PARTY. 

In  classic  times,  sir,  long  after  the  skeptic  philosophies  had 
ravished  Olympus  of  its  terrors  and  Helicon  of  its  charms,  it  still 
remained  the  custom  of  the  poets  to  invoke  the  aid  of  gods  and 
muses  whose  existence,  for  both  writer  and  reader,  had  become  a 
tacit  intellectual  fiction.  To-day  a somewhat  similar  imputation 
attaches  to  those  appeals  to  the  nonpartisanship  of  their  audi- 
ences which  speakers  on  political  subjects  are  prone  to  utter. 
Yet,  sir,  such  an  appeal  I now  make.  I do  not  believe  the  ancient 
shrines  are  all  nntenanted.  Many  an  American  heart  still  pays 
its  vows  to  the  spirit  of  citizenship  in  the  Republic  while  the  altars 
of  party  “ pale  their  ineffectual  fires.” 

Millions  of  voters  in  this  nation,  I believe,  still  bear  a fealty  to 
their  country  stronger  and  more  sacred  than  any  duty  they  recog- 
nize to  any  political  organization.  Many  of  them  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, I am  convinced,  voted  for  the  party  in  power  under  a mis- 
apprehension. To  some  the  clamor  of  party  drowned  the  voice  of 
country.  To  others  the  flaunting  of  party  banners  in  the  simil- 
itude of  the  national  ensign  worked  a temporary  confusion. 
These  two  classes  are  dangerous  to  the  system  they  have  aided. 
If  they  become  convinced  that  they  have  been  deceived,  if  once  they 
shall  realize  that  the  new  course  is  away  from  the  old  landmarks 
of  liberty,  their  vengeance  will  he  both  swift  and  sure. 

I can  not  hope  that  my  voice  may  reach  any  large  number  of 
these  men,  nor  that,  even  of  those  who  hear,  many  will  be  con- 
vinced through  my  imperfect  utterance.  But  happily  mine  is  but 
one  of  a multitude  of  voices  raised  and  to  be  raised  for  justice 
and  national  honor,  for  the  Americanism  of  the  fathers,  and  for 
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tlie  true  and  perpetual  glory  of  the  country.  They  shall  sing  of 
industry  rather  than  waste,  of  social  equity  rather  than  war,  of 
self-government  rather  than  arbitrary  power. 

WHY  WE  WENT  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Our  advent  in  the  Philippines  was  an  incident  in  tne  war  against 
Spain.  Cuba  was  liberated  in  the  Orient.  Strange  that  the  sub- 
jugation of  one  people  should  be  the  vicarious  atonement  for  the 
freedom  of  another;  still  more  inexplicable  that  the  great  Repub- 
lic should  proclaim  the  sacrifice  and  herself  execute  the  bloody 
decree.  The  state  of  affairs  which  in  Cuba  had  aroused  the  indig- 
nant sympathy  of  the  American  people  was,  nevertheless,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  testimony,  much  more  tolerable  than  that  which 
obtained  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

There  the  same  despotic  monarchy  had  inflicted  an  even  greater 
oppression  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  The  burdens  of 
taxation  borne  by  the  Filipinos,  the  extortions  practiced  upon 
them,  the  awful  punishments  they  suffered,  the  wanton  and 
bloody  cruelty  of  which  they  were  the  constant  victims;  these 
things  had  scarcely  been  paralleled  in  history,  and  had  sufficed  to 
stir  to  permanent  discontent  and  intermittent  revolution  a people 
of  kindly  disposition  and  of  naturally  peaceful  habits.  Yet  these 
experiences  had  not  been  without  their  discipline.  A certain  self- 
reliance  was  generated,  and  a common  suffering  stimulated  the 
latent  feeling  of  nationality  that  grew  into  the  hope,  and  finally 
into  the  determination,  for  independence. 

One  of  the  numerous  insurrections  in  which  this  restlessness 
found  expression  had  broken  out  in  the  summer  of  1898  under  the 
leadership  of  Emilio  Aguinaldo.  It  became  quite  formidable  and 
was  prosecuted  with  some  success  against  the  Spanish  troops,  but 
at  the  cost  of  terrible  suffering  cn  the  part  of  the  natives.  It 
resulted  in  the  peace  of  Biaknabato,  negotiated  in  December,  1897. 
Upon  one  of  the  incidents  of  this  treaty  has  been  founded  an 
accusation  against  Aguinaldo,  so  persistent  in  its  misrepresenta- 
tion, so  gratuitous  in  its  calumny,  when  we  consider  that  the 
official  publications  of  our  own  Government  contradict  and  destroy 
it,  that  I shall  refer  to  it  with  more  particularity  than  would  other- 
wise be  warranted. 

AGUINALDO  NOT  BRIBED  BY  SPAIN. 

It  has  been  said  that  Aguinaldo  accepted  a bribe  for  peace;  that 
he  sold  his  country  for  a money  consideration.  During  the  last 
political  campaign  the  stump  rang  with  this  easy  slander.  The 
great  Administration  newspapers  still  occasionally  repeat  it.  I 
have  heard  it  on  this  floor.  Astounding  as  it  may  seem,  even  the 
President  of  th9  United  States  has  given  the  high  sanction  of  his 
character  and  station  to  this  charge,  notwithstanding  that  its  abso- 
lute refutation  is  contained  among  the  documents  accompanying 
one  of  his  own  messages,  and  by  him  officially  transmitted  to 
Congress.  This  publication  has  become  famous  as  “Document 
No.  62”  (Senate,  55th  Cong.,  3dsess.).  On  page  421  of  this  volume, 
in  a memorandum  by  Maj.  Gen.  F.  V.  Greene  on  the  situation 
in  the  Philippines,  under  date  of  August  30, 1898,  is  the  following 
language  referring  to  the  agreement  of  Biaknabato: 

In  brief,  it  required  that  Aguinaldo  and  the  other  insurgent  leaders  should 
leave  the  country,  the  Government  agreeing  to  pay  them  $800,000  in  silver 
and  promising  to  introduce  numerous  reforms,  including  representation  in 
the  Spanish  Cortes,  freedom  of  the  press,  general  amnesty  for  all  insurgents, 
and  the  expulsion  or  the  secularization  of  the  monastic  orders.  Aguinaldo 
and  his  associates  went  to  Hongkong  and  Singapore.  A portion  of  the  money, 
$400,000,  was  deposited  in  banks  at  Hongkong,  and  a lawsuit  soon  arose  between 
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Aguinaldo  and  one  of  his  subordinate  chiefs  named  Artacho,  which  is  interest- 
ing because  of  the  very  honorable  position  taken  by  Aguinaldo.  Artacho  sued 
for  a division  of  the  money  among  the  insurgents  according  to  rank.  Agui- 
naldo claimed  that  the  money  was  a trust  fund,  a.nd  was  to  remain  on  de- 
posit until  it  was  seen  whether  the  Spaniards  would  carry  out  their  proposed 
reforms,  and  if  they  failed  to  do  so  it  was  to  be  used  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a new  insurrection.  The  suit  was  settled  out  of  court  by  paying  Artacho 
$5  ,000.  No  steps  have  been  taken  to  introduce  the  reforms;  more  than  two 
thousand  insurgents,  who  have  been  deported  to  Fernando  Po  and  other 
places,  are  still  in  confinement,  and  Aguinaldo  is  now  using  the  money  to 
carry  on  the  operations  of  the  present  insurrection. 

On  page  328  of  the  same  document  may  be  found  the  following 
in  a dispatch  from  Cavite,  on  May  24,  1898,  hy  Mr.  Williams,  our 
consul  at  Manila,  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

To-day  I executed  auower  of  attorney  whereby  General  Aguinaldo  releases 
to  his  attorneys  in  fact  $109,000,  now  in  the  bank  at  Hongkong,  so  that  money 
therefrom  can  pay  for  3,000  stand  of  arms  bought  there  and  expected  here 
to-morrow. 

And  again  (see  Document  62,  p.  337),  Consul-General  Wildman, 
writing  from  Hongkong  to  Assistant  Secretary  Moore  under  date 
of  July  18,  1898,  declares  that  the  claim  that  Aguinaldo  and  bis 
cabinet  had  “sold  their  country”  had  been  “ conclusively  dis- 
proved,” citing,  with  other  proofs,  the  exonerating  statement,  in 
the  Spanish  Senate,  of  ex-Governor- General  Rivera  himself,  the 
negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  Biaknahato.  Thus  it  is  irrefutably 
established  that  Aguinaldo  betrayed  no  cause  and  made  no  per- 
sonal gain  hy  Spanish  corruption. 

REBELLION  IN  PROGRESS  BEFORE  OUR  ARRIVAL. 

The  insurgent  leaders  were  deported,  but  peace  did  not  long 
continue.  The  promised  reforms  failed  to  materialize  and  spo- 
radic insurrection  reappeared.  Demonstrations  increased  in  fre- 
quency and  force  until",  at  the  time  our  fleet  sought  the  Spanish 
squadron  in  Manila  Bay,  rebellion  was  again  formidably  afoot. 
In  a communication  to  the  State  Department  dated  February  22, 
1898  (Document  62,  p.  319),  Consul  Williams  says: 

Conditions  here  and  in  Cuba  are  practically  alike.  War  exists.  Battles 
are  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  ambulances  bring  in  many  wounded,  and  hos- 
pitals are  full.  Prisoners  are  brought  here  (Manila)  and  shot  without  trial, 
and  Manila  is  under  martial  law. 

On  the  18th  of  the  following  month  he  reports  (Document  62,  p. 
320): 

Insurrection  rampant:  many  killed,  wounded,  and  made  prisoners  on  both 
sides.  * * * Last  night  special  squads  of  mounted  police  were  scattered 
at  danger  points  to  save  Manila.  * * * Rebellion  never  more  threatening 
to  Spain.  > 

This  was  the  situation  down,  practically,  to  the  time  of  Dewey’s 
arrival  and  the  memorable  naval  battle  off  Cavite  on  the  1st  of 
May. 

THE  FILIPINOS  WERE  OUR  ALLIES. 

We  now  come,  in  the  hasty  resume  of  the  principal  facts  which 
I think  necessary  to  make,  to  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of 
Aguinaldo  and  his  associates  as  active  factors  in  the  operations 
carried  on  hy  the  United  States.  In  the  memorandum  heretofore 
cited,  General  Green  (Document  62,  p.  421)  states  that  Aguinaldo 
met  our  consul-general  and  others  at  Singapore  April  24,  1898, 
and  “offered  to  begin  a new  insurrection  in  conjunction  with  the 
operations  of  the  United  States  Navy  at  Manila.”  It  appears, 
however,  by  the  statement  of  Consul-General  Pratt  himself  ( Docu- 
ment 62,  p.  341),  that  the  interview  between  him  and  Aguinaldo 
was  arranged  at  his  own  instance  and  that  he,  not  Aguinaldo. 
made  and  urged  the  suggestion  of  cooperation. 
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This  fact  and  its  resalt  are  most  important  to  remember.  It 
shows  that  the  United  States  was  the  moving  party  in  this  mat- 
ter and  that  we  fixed,  and  voluntarily  fixed,  the  status  of  the 
Filipinos  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  relations  with  them.  That 
status,  sir,  was  that  of  allies  of  the  United  States  against  the 
power  of  Spain.  I am  aware  that  the  fact  of  an  alliance  is  dis- 
puted, and  I remember  in  what  high  quarter  this  denial  has  been 
made  with  special  emphasis.  And  I appreciate  also  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  the  case  of  those  whom,  for  want  at  present  of  a bet- 
ter term,  I shall  call  imperialists,  that  the  American  people  shall 
believe  that  no  alliance  existed.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  President, 
I propose  to  present  from  official  sources  certain  facts  that  can 
leave  no  doubt,  as  I believe,  in  the  mind  of  any  candid  man  who 
shall  consider  them,  that  we  were  in  alliance  with  the  Filipinos, 
an  alliance  sought  by  ourselves,  availed  of  by  us  for  our  own 
advantage,  and,  finally,  to  our  everlasting  shame  in  the  estima- 
tion of  honorable  men,  repudiated  by  us  when  we  found  it  no 
longer  necessary  and  when  lust  of  empire  had  so  blunted  our 
moral  sensibilities  that  we  could  mount  from  an  act  of  perfidy  to 
the  grand  larceny  of  a nation. 

It  ajjpears,  then,  that  on  April  24,  1398,  Consul-General  Pratt 
at  Singapore,  after  thus  securing  the  acquiescence  of  the  Filipino 
general  in  his  plans,  sent  to  Commodore  Dewey  at  Hongkong  the 
following  cablegram  (Document  62,  p.  342) : 

Aguinaldo,  insurgent  leader,  here.  Will  come  Honglrong;  arrange  with 
Commodore  for  general  cooperation  insurgents  Manila  if  desired.  Tele- 
graph. 

PRATT. 

Let  ns  pause  here  a moment  to  consider  exactly  what  was  pro- 
posed: “General  cooperation.”  Sir,  I claim  some  acquaintance 
with  the  resources  of  the  English  language,  and  I dare  affirm  that 
our  mother  tongue  does  not  contain,  in  all  its  opulence  of  words, 
material  wherewith  better  to  describe  an  alliance  de  facto  than 
the  expression  “general  cooperation”  describes  it  when  referring 
to  the  hostile  action  of  two  peoples  against  a third.  To  cooperate 
is  to  operate  together.  To  cooperate  generally  is  to  operate  to- 
gether to  the  fullest  extent  in  furtherance  of  the  common  pur- 
pose. In  this  case  what  was  the  common  purpose?  Manifestly, 
the  defeat  of  Spain.  We  were  fighting  Spain  because  she  op- 
pressed the  people  of  Cuba.  Aguinaldo  was  fighting  Spain  be- 
cause she  oppressed  the  Filipinos.  Here  was  a proposition  that 
we  and  they  combine  as  against  our  common  enemy.  If  we  did 
so  combine  we  became  allies.  Who  can  dispute  it? 

The  proposition  was  accepted.  On  that  very  night  the  Commo- 
dore's answer  came  (Document  62,  p.  342) : 

Tell  Aguinaldo  come  soon  as  possible. 

DEWEY. 

The  arrangement  was  now  complete,  and  it  immediately  issued 
in  corresponding  action.  Aguinaldo  went  April  26  by  a British 
steamer  to  Hongkong  (Document  62,  p.  342).  Thence,  according 
to  General  Greene  (ib.,  p.  421),  he,  with  seventeen  other  Filipino 
leaders,  was  conveyed  to  Cavite  by  the  United  States  gunboat 
McCulloch.  These  men  went  on  shore  and  Aguinaldo  began  at 
once  the  reorganization  of  an  army.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by 
Commodore  Dewey  in  the  way  of  arms,  supplies,  and  counsel. 
His  success  was  remarkable.  He  speedily  had  a considerable  army 
fairly  well  appointed  and  under  excellent  drill  and  discipline. 
General  Whittier  (Document  62,  pp.  499-500),  in  his  testimony 
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before  the  Peace  Commission  at  Paris,  said  that  Aguinaldo's  army 
consisted  of  more  than  8,000  men.  Aguinaldo  himself  claimed  in 
Lnzon  a total  of  30,000  troops  in  August,  1898,  and  General 
Greene's  opinion  (Document  62,  p.  420)  was  that  the  insurgent 
forces  around  Manila  numbered  10,000  or  15,000  men.  He  says 
that  in  June  and  July  they  took  between  2,000  and  3, 000  prisoners, 
harassed  the  Spaniards  in  the  trenches,  and  “invested  Manih; 
early  in  July  so  completely  that  all  supplies  were  cut  off  and  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  troops,  were  forced  to  live  on 
horse  and  buffalo  meat,  and  the  Chinese  population  on  cats  and 
dogs.” 

General  Whittier  fib.,  p.  499)  declares  that  they  drove  the 
Spaniards  from  Cavite  more  than  20  miles  to  the  defenses  of 
Manila,  “all  the  success  being  on  the  native  side,”  and  he  told 
the  Peace  Commissioners  (p.  501)  that  these  soldiers  were  of 
“very  great ” assistance  to  us  in  our  operations.  General  Jau- 
denes,  who  commanded  the  Spanish  forces  in-Manila  at  the  time 
of  the  surrender,  states  in  a letter  to  the  Madrid  Government  that 
it  had  been  the  plan  of  the  Spaniards  to  retreat  into  the  interior 
and  keep  up  the  warfare  against  the  Americans;  and  that  they 
would  have  done  this  but  for  the  fact  that  the  insurgent  forces 
hemmed  them  in. 

General  Anderson,  the  first  commander  of  the  land  forces  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Philippines,  treated  Aguinaldo  in  a man- 
ner not  explicable,  except  upon  the  theory  that  he  was  an  ally. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1898,  he  writes  to  the  Filipino  general,  ad- 
dressing him  as  “ Don  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  commanding  Philippine 
forces,”  as  follows  (Document  62,  p.  390) ; 

General:  I have  the  honor  to  inform  yon  that  the  United  States  of  America, 
whose  land  forces  I have  the  honor  to  command  in  this  vicinity,  being  at  war 
with  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  has  entire  sympathy  and  most  friendly  senti- 
ments for  the  native  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  For  these  reasons  I 
desire  to  have  the  most  amicable  relations  with  you,  and  to  have  you  and 
your  people  cooperate  with  us  in  military  operations  against  the  Spanish 
forces. 

The  relations  of  these  two  commanders  were  like  nothing  if  not 
like  those  of  allies.  July  6,  in  another  communication  to  General 
Aguinaldo,  the  American  commander  uses  this  language: 

I am  solicitous  to  avoid  any  conflict  of  authority  which  may  result  from 
having  two  sets  of  military  officers  exercising  command  in  the  same  place. 
I am  also  anxious  to  avoid  sickness  by  taking  sanitary  precautions.  Your 
own  medical  officers  have  been  making  voluntary  inspections  with  mine  and 
fear  epidemic  disease  if  the  vicinity  is  not  made  clean.  Would  it  not  be  well 
to  have  prisoners  work  to  this  end  under  the  advice  of  the  surgeons? 

Admiral  Dewey’s  conduct  toward  Aguinaldo  was  of  the  same 
character.  In  his  dispatch  of  June  28,  1898,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  he  says: 

I have  given  Aguinaldo  to  understand  that  I consider  the  insurgents  as 
friends,  being  opposed  to  a common  enemy.  He  has  gone  to  attend  a meet- 
ing of  insurgent  leaders  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a civil  government. 
Aguinaldo  has  acted  independently  of  the  squadron,  but  has  kept  me  advised 
of  his  progress,  which  has  been  wonderful.  I have  allowed  (him)  to  pass  by 
water  recruits,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  take  such  Spanish  arms  and 
ammunition  from  the  arsenal  as  he  needed.  Have  frequently  advised  (him) 
to  conduct  the  war  humanely,  which  he  has  done  invariably. 

It  is  also  not  denied  that  the  flagship  Olympia  repeatedly  dipped 
her  colors  in  salute  to  the  two  or  three  small  vessels  constituting 
Aguinaldo's  little  navy  and  flying  the  flag  of  the  Filipino  re- 
public. But  perhaps  the  act  most  conclusive  of  all  on  this  ques- 
tion of  de  facto  alliance  was  the  delivery  on  July  9,  1838.  of  the 
Spanish  prisoners  and  property  captured  at  Subig  Bay  by  the  gun- 
boats Raleigh  and  Concord  to  the  custody  of  Aguinaldo  and  the 
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Filipinos  by  tbe  express  command  of  Admiral  Dewey.  I quote 
from  tbe  official  report  of  this  expedition,  made  by  Capt.  Joseph 
B.  Coghlan,  of  tbe  Raleigh,  for  a copy  of  which  I am  indebted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

We  skirted  the  west  shore  of  Subig  Bay,  * * * and  were  abreast  of 
Grand  Island  at  8.40  a.  m.  (July  7).  No  flags  of  any  kind  in  sight,  but  many 
men,  soldiers  and  others,  without  arms.  We  rounded  the  northwest  end  of 
the  island,  and,  still  seeing  no  flags,  fired  some  6-pounder  shot  at  spots  sup- 
posed to  be  batteries,  but  got  no  reply  unless  a few  Mauser  shots  which  some 
of  our  men  said  they  saw  fall  near  the  ship.  As  no  one  appeared  to  answer 
us,  we  fired  one  6-inch  at  one  house  and  one  5-inch  at  another.  These 
promptly  brought  out  several  white  flags.  Firing  from  the  ships  was  imme- 
diately stopped,  and  boats  sent  in  to  demand  unconditional  surrender.  The 
commander  asked  if  they  were  United  States  or  insurgent  prisoners.  Lieut. 
Hugh  Bodman  told  them  they  were  United  States  forces.  They  immediately 
surrendered,  and  began  delivering  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  into  the  boats. 
Lieutenant  Rodman  came  off  and  reported  that  they  had  unconditionally  sur- 
rendered; that  the  force  on  the  island  consisted  of  about  600  people— 50  women 
and  children,  100  sick,  and  about  450  men  with  arms. 

In  the  meantime,  as  Lieutenant  Rodman  had  signaled  “surrendered”  to 
avoid  delay,  other  boats  had  been  sent  in  to  get  arms.  After  getting  the 
arms  and  ammunition,  our  vessels  proceeded  to  Subig.  Learning  there  that 
the  insurgent  chief  was  at  Olongapo,  we  proceeded  to  that  place,  communi- 
cated with  him,  and  hecoming  convinced  from  the  talk  of  himself  and  hia 
advisers  that  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  would  be  unsafe  if  intrusted  to  him, 
upon  consultation  with  Commander  Walker  I determined  to  lay  the  matter 
before  you  again  before  carrying  out  that  part  of  your  instructions.  The 
Concord  was  sent  up  for  that  purpose.  * * * 

On  July  9,  the  Concord,  having  returned  to  Olongapo,  we  gave  the  insurgent 
chief  all  the  captured  arms  and  ammunition— 331  Mauser  rides,  251  Reming- 
tons, and  about  100,000  or  125,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  We  then  proceeded 
to  Grand  Island  and  placed  on  board  his  steamer,  the  Pilipinas,  all  the  prison- 
ers— 20  officers,  563  men,  17  women  (Manila),  18  children,  and  5 priests, and 
turned  them  over  to  him.  An  insurgent  guard  was  placed  on  the  island  to 
look  out  for  the  provisions  and  any  stray  articles  not  taken  by  the  steamer 
on  the  first  trip.  Aguinaldo’s  agent  told  me  the  women,  the  children,  and 
the  sick  would  be  kept  at  Olongapo  arsenal  and  the  men  probably  taken 
above  Subig. 

When  embarking  the  prisoners,  the  general  (brigade)  informed  Lieuten- 
ant Rodman  that  they  would  never  have  surrendered  to  the  insurgents,  but 
would  have  died  first,  as  they  were  well  able  to  resist  for  an  indefinite  time, 
etc.  He  persisted  in  making  the  point  that  he  surrendered  to  the  United 
States.  * * * 

I retained  possession  of  Grand  Island  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  it 
having  been  surrendered  to  us  by  the  Spaniards;  and  left  it  m charge  of  a 
guard  of  insurgents  sent  there  by  my  own  request. 

To  be  sure,  since  all  these  events  the  Admiral,  in  a note  read  here 
in  the  Senate,  has  denied  explicitly  that  he  ever  treated  the  in- 
surgents as  allies;  but  I fear  the  honest  sailor’s  terminology  has 
suffered  from  recent  contact  with  the  nice  discriminations  of  ad- 
ministration diplomacy,  which  seems  to  proceed  on  the  theory  that 
the  word  ‘ ‘ ally”  has  no  synonym,  and  that  no  degree  of  cooperation 
can  create  an  “alliance”  unless  it  originates  in  some  formal  bond 
wherein  it  is  so  nominated.  This  suspicion  receives  probability 
from  the  naive  qualification  which  the  Admiral  affixes  to  his 
statement.  Be  says  he  never  treated  them  as  allies  “ except  to 
make  use  of  them  ” in  conquering  the  Spanish! 

Mr.  President,  the  common  sense  and  the  natural  sentiment  of 
justice  which  distinguish  the  American  people  will  approve  the 
answer  of  Commander  Bradford  to  an  inquiry  on  this  precise 
point  before  the  Peace  Commissioners  at  Paris.  This  very  com- 
petent officer,  for  over  sixty  years  in  the  Navy,  was  summoned  as 
an  expert  before  our  commission,  and,  in  the  course  of  his  exam- 
ination, was  asked  the  following  question  by  one  of  our  commis- 
sioners, the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  [Mr.  Frye]  who  pre- 
sides over  this  body  (Document  62,  p.  488): 

Suppose  the  United  States  in  tbe  progress  of  that  war  found  tbe  leader  of 
She  present  Philippine  rebellion  an  exile  from  bis  country  in  Hongkong,  and 
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sent  for  him  and  brought  him  to  the  islands  in  an  American  ship,  and  then 
furnished  him  4,000  or  5,000  stands  of  arms  and  allowed  him  to  purchase  as 
many  more  stands  of  arms  in  Hongkong,  and  accepted  his  aid  in  conquering 
Luzon,  what  kind  of  a nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  would  we  appear  to 
be  to  surrender  Aguinaldo  and  his  insurgents  to  Spain  to  be  dealt  with  as 
they  please? 

To  which  Commander  Bradford  answered: 

We  become  responsible  for  everything  he  has  done;  he  is  our  ally , anfi  we 
are  bound  to  protect  him. 

Sir,  history  will  demand  to  know,  if  the  Filipinos  were  so  much 
our  allies  that  we  were  bound  to  protect  them  against  the  repri- 
sals of  Spain,  why  they  were  not  also,  in  the  same  sacred  charac- 
ter, equally  secure  against  the  rapacity  of  their  deliverers. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  DESIGN  TO  SEIZE  THE  ISLANDS. 

It  is  not  easy,  Mr.  President,  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  time  when 
the  design  was  formed  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  nor  to  ascertain  the  mind  in  whose  “gloomy  re- 
cesses” this  enterprise  of  sacrilege  and  violence  first  gathered 
form  and  jxressure.  There  has  indeed  been  evidenced  a disposi- 
tion by  its  most  illustrious  sponsors,  as  if  their  prophetic  souls 
already  trembled  at  the  inquisition  of  after  ages,  to  impute  the 
dubious  responsibility  to  Providence  itself.  I know  not  which  to 
admire  the  more,  sir,  whether  the  modesty  which  disclaims  credit 
for  the  policy,  or  the  colossal  presumption  which  challenges  and 
betrays  the  vaunted  confidence  of  the  Almighty.  But  this  alleged 
partisanship  of  Heaven  in  schemes  not  susceptible  of  mundane 
justification  is  as  old  as  human  artifice  and  selfishness.  No  des- 
potism but  has  urged  it;  no  outworn  tyranny  that  has  not  hidden 
its  shriveled  ugliness  behind  it.  Attila  called  himself  the 
“ Scourge  of  God.”  George  III  posed  as  the  special  providence 
of  the  American  colonies.  For  centuries  the  divine  right  of 
kings  barred  the  highway  of  human  progress. 

No;  the  excuse  is  inadmissible  in  the  white  light  of  modern 
common  sense.  We  believe  men  to  be  free  moral  agents.  While 
Providence  desires  the  right,  it  is  at  onr  own  peril  that  we  must 
find  what  is  the  right  and  do  it.  Duty  is,  of  course,  a universal 
obligation.  But  what  is  duty?  This  is  a matter  of  decision  by 
human  faculties;  and  any  decision  is  subject  to  review,  to  inves- 
tigation, perhaps  to  reversal.  No  man,  no  party,  no  nation,  can 
escape  accountability  for  actions  by  attributing  their  origin  to 
any  other  source  than  human  motives  and  human  judgment. 
The  policy  of  the  Administration  toward  the  Filipinos  must  he 
justified,  if  ever  justified  at  all,  in  the  forum  of  the  reason  and 
the  conscience  of  mankind. 

So  far  as  I know,  the  first  suggestion  of  even  the  possibility  that 
this  country  might  acquire  possession  of  the  Philippines  occurs  in 
the  following  cablegram  of  Commodore  Dewey  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  sent  from  Hongkong  March  81,  1898,  practically  just 
a month  before  the  naval  battle  of  Manila: 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  with  Manila  taken,  or  even  blockaded, 
the  rest  of  the  islands  would  fall  either  to  the  insurgents  or  to  ourselves. 

This,  of  course,  lacked  a good  deal  of  outlining  a policy  of  con- 
quest, hut  it  may  very  well  have  been  the  innocent  germ  of  that 
conception.  In  any  event,  the  progress  of  the  idea  was  rapid,  for 
by  May  17  following  we  find  it  very  fully  developed  in  the  mind 
of  General  Merritt,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  his 
letter  of  that  date  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

I consider  the  composition  of  the  force  outlined  by  the  Major-General  of 
the  Army  as  unsuited  to  the  ends  to  be  accomplished  and  insufficient  in 
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efficiency  for  the  expedition  to  the  Philippines.  Two  regiments  of  regular 
infantry,  two- thirds  of  a regiment  of  regular  cavalry,  and  two  light  batter- 
ies are  a very  small  proportion  of  the  forty -two  regular  regiments  in  the 
Army,  when  the  work  to  be  done  consists  of  conquering  a territory  7,000  miles 
from' our  base,  defended  by  a regularly  trained  and  acclimated  army  of  from 
10,000  to  25,000  men,  and  inhabited  by  14,000,000  of  people,  the  majority  of 
whom  will  regard  us  with  the  intense  hatred  born  of  race  and  religion. 

In  his  indorsement  on  this  communication,  General  Miles  criti- 
cises General  Merritt’s  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  Spanish 
troops  and  of  the  population  of  the  islands;  and  he  adds:  “The 
force  ordered  at  this  time  is  not  expected  to  carry  on  a war  to 
conquer  an  extensive  territory.”  General  Merritt,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  nearer  than  his  superior  officer  was  to  inspira- 
tional sources,  and,  to  judge  by  his  subsequent  conduct  in  the 
Philippines,  when  he  came  there  to  relieve  General  Anderson, 
never  had  occasion  to  change  his  mind  as  to  the  character  of  onr 
occupation. 

It  appears  certain  that  Commodore  Dewey  did  not  at  first  sus- 
pect his  country  of  any  ulterior  designs  on  the  islands.  The  first 
expeditionary  land  force  of  the  United  States  entered  Manila  Bay 
June  30,  1398,  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Anderson  commanding.  In 
an  article  published  in  the  North  American  Review  for  February, 
1900,  General  Anderson  says:  “I  was  the  first  to  tell  Admiral 
Dewey  that  there  was  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  to  hold  the  Philippines  if  they  were  captured.”  But  appar- 
ently it  was  to  General  Merritt,  who  relieved  Anderson  about  a 
month  later,  that  the  full  plan  had  been  confided.  In  this  same 
magazine  article  General  Anderson  states  that  his  orders  were 
“ to  effect  a landing,  establish  a base,  not  to  go  beyond  the  zone  of 
naval  cooperation,  to  consult  Admiral  Dewey,  and  to  wait  for 
Merritt.” 

A sample  of  our  frankness  and  good  faith  in  dealing  with  the 
Filipinos  meantime  is  given  by  General  Anderson  in  an  account  of 
one  of  his  conversations  with  Aguinaldo.  The  latter,  he  says, 
asked  him  “if  we,  the  North  Americans  fas  he  called  us),  intended 
to  hold  the  Philippines  as  dependencies.”  “I  said  1 could  not 
answer  that,  but  that  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  we  had 
established  no  colonies.  He  then  made  this  remarkable  state- 
ment: ‘ I have  studied  attentively  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  1 find  in  it  no  authority  for  colonies;  and  I have  no 
fear.’ 

“ It  may  seem  that  my  answer  was  somewhat  evasive,  but  I was 
at  the  time  trying  to  contract  with  the  Filipinos  for  horses,  carts, 
fuel,  and  forage.”  Sir,  the  gospel  of  materialism  could  no  far- 
ther go.  What  a commentary  is  here  on  the  moral  consciousness 
of  this  age!  While  entertaining  designs  on  this  man’s  liberty  and 
that  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  the  American  commander  deliber- 
ately lulls  him  into  false  security  by  an  ambiguous  observation, 
and  boasts  of  it  afterwards  because  it  procured  us  “ horses,  carts, 
fuel,  and  forage.” 

PROGRESS  OP  THE  DESIGN. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  General  Merritt  there  was  an  immediate  ces- 
sation of  the  hitherto  cordial  relations  sustained  between  Agui- 
naklo  and  the  American  commander.  A distinct  change  of  tone 
is  observable  in  the  formal  communications  between  our  head- 
quarters and  the  Filipino  general.  No  one  can  read  these  com- 
munications and  remark  th6  altered  attitude  of  our  officers  with- 
out coming  to  the  conclusion  that  part  of  General  Merritt’s  pre- 
arranged task  was  to  maneuver  out  of  an  awkward  friendliness 
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with  Aguinaldo,  and  thus  to  reach  a footing  for  the  convenient 
development  of  some  secret  policy  with  which  he  had  come  fresh- 
freighted  from  Washington.  I do  not  care  to  charge  that,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  execution  of  this  policy,  there  was  a deliberate 
pnrpose  on  onr  part  to  provoke  some  overt  act  by  the  Filipinos  so 
as  to  give  an  excnse  for  breaking  with  them  and  pntting  them  in 
the  attitude  of  assailants  of  onr  soldiers;  but  I do  say  that  onr  con- 
duct at  this  time  and  subsequently  till  the  fatal  4th  of  February, 
1899,  is  absolutely  harmonious  with  such  a theory,  and,  so  far  as 
my  ingenuity  goes,  is  wholly  inexplicable  upon  any  other  theory. 

Circumstances  favored  General  Merritt  in  his  plan.  About  the 
time  of  his  arrival  the  official  correspondence  with  Aguinaldo  con- 
cerned itself  with  his  remonstrance  against  our  landing  troops, 
without  previous  notice  to  his  government,  in  places  that  had  been 
conquered  against  the  Spaniards  by  Filipino  forces.  For  some 
inscrutable  reason  this,  as  it  seems  tome,  very  natural  and  proper 
representation  was  deemed  by  us  an  occasion  of  offense.  In  an 
article  in  The  Youth’s  Companion  of  July  6, 1899,  General  Merritt 
says: 

In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  insurgent  chief,  which  had  been  so  clearly 
demonstrated  before  my  arrival,  I was  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  my  own 
attitude  toward  him.  I sought  no  communication  with  him,  not  wishing  to 
recognize  his  authority  until  Manila  should  be  under  American  control, 
when  we  would  be  in  a position  to  enforce  our  authority  in  the  event  that 
his  pretensions  should  conflict  with  the  designs  of  our  Government. 

In  planning  to  compass  this  last-named  object,  an  exclusively 
American  possession  of  Manila,  the  first  serious  difficulty  was  en- 
countered. The  Filipinos  had  driven  the  Spaniards  into  the  capi- 
tal and  had  invested  them  there.  They  occupied  miles  of  trenches 
on  the  landward  side  of  the  city,  which  they  had  maintained 
with  patience  and  gallantry.  The  actual  capture  and  entry  of 
the  town  would  he  the  culmination  and  reward  of  all  their  suf- 
erings  and  struggles,  the  conspicuous  sign  and  pledge  of  the 
triumph  of  their,  to  them,  sacred  cause.  What  wonder  if  they 
looked  forward  to  that  event  with  the  liveliest  anticipations  and 
the  most  passionate  longing?  But  this  natural  expectation  was 
not  to  he  realized. 

General  Merritt’s  plan  required  an  occupation  of  the  city  by 
Americans  only.  An  arrangement  had  been  entered  into,  it  seems, 
for  a practical  surrender  of  the  defenses  on  the  13th  of  August, 
although,  as  a concession  to  Spanish  pride,  a show  of  resistance 
was  to  he  made;  an  understanding  which,  quite  naturally,  was 
not  generally  circulated.  The  Filipinos  had  been  induced  to  sur- 
render a large  part  of  their  trenches  to  American  regiments,  in 
preparation  for  the  procedure  described  as  follows  by  General 
Anderson  in  the  article  before  cited: 

About  9 o’clock  on  the  evening  of  August  12, 1 received  from  General 
Merritt  an  order  to  notify  Aguinaldo  to  forbid  the  Filipino  insurgents  under 
his  command  from  entering  Manila.  This  notification  was  delivered  to  him 
at  20  minutes  past  10  that  night.  The  Filipinos  had  made  every  prepara- 
tion to  assail  the  Spanish  lines  in  their  front.  Certainly  they  would  not 
have  given  up  part  of  their  line  to  us  unless  they  thought  they  were  to  fight 
with  ns.  They  therefore  received  General  Merritt’s  interdict  with  anger 
and  indignation.  They  considered  the  war  as  their  war,  and  Manila  as  their 
capital,  and  Luzon  as  their  country.  Knowing  that  they  would  disregard 
any  remonstrance  on  onr  part,  I sent  a battalion  of  North  Dakota  Volunteers 
to  hold  a bridge  they  would  have  to  cross  if  they  followed  ns  into  Manila 
when  we  made  our  assault  on  the  nest  morning,  but  when  the  battle  began 
they  broke  in  by  way  of  Santana  and  got  into  the  city  as  soon  as  we  did. 

After  the  white  flag  was  raised  and  the  firing  ceased,  it  was  found  that  fully 
4,000  armed  insurgents  had  taken  possession  of  Paco  and  part  of  Malata,  two 
important  suburbs  on  the  south  of  the  Pasig.  To  hold  them  within  these 
limits  and  stop  any  attempt  at  looting,  a cordon  of  troops  was  thrown  round 
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them.  The  situation  was  exceedingly  critical.  Our  soldiers  believed  that 
the  Filipinos  had  fired  on  them,  and  the  Filipinos  were  almost  beside  them- 
selves with  rage  and  disappointment.  The  friendly  relations  we  had  with 
Generals  Recati  and  Morial  alone  prevented  a conflict  then  and  there. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  General  Anderson  does  not  say  that  any 
actual  attempt  to  loot  was  made  at  this  time  by  these  Filipino 
troops.  The  fact  is,  as  testified  by  a multitude  of  witnesses,  that 
the  restraint  in  this  respect  exhibited  by  the  Filipinos  has  been 
most  remarkable.  For  example,  early  in  January,  1899,  General 
Miller,  in  pursuance  of  orders  of  this  Government,  was  contem- 
plating an  attack  on  the  city  of  Iloilo,  in  the  island  of  Panay,  the 
second  city  of  the  Philippines,  and  then  in  the  armed  possession 
of  the  insurgents,  when,  as  he  says,  he  “ received  a letter  from  the 
business  people  of  Iloilo,  principally  foreigners,  stating  that  good 
order  was  being  maintained,  life  and  property  being  protected,” 
and  requesting  him  not  to  attack;  and  he  delayed  accordingly. 
Concerning  the  practice  of  looting,  moreover,  great  numbers  of 
credible  men,  including  reputable  newspaper  correspondents, 
have  told  of  many  occurrences  of  that  character,  which  so  involve 
our  own  troops  as  to  make  silence  on  the  subject  a mutual  charity. 

By  persistent  effort  Aguinaldo  was  finally  persuaded  to  with- 
draw his  forces  from  the  city  proper,  and  lines  were  arranged 
designating  the  appropriate  limits  of  the  two  armies.  But  the 
bad  feeling  already  engendered  continued  to  grow,  events  con- 
stantly happening  to  extend  and  deepen  it.  The  object  aimed  at 
through  Filipino  assistance  having  been  obtained,  it  was  thought 
no  longer  necessary  to  treat  the  natives  with  deference  or  even 
with  respect.  Says  General  Anderson,  in  the  article  so  frequently 
quoted: 

Our  soldiers,  to  get  wbat  they  considered  trophies,  did  a good  deal  of  what 
the  Filipinos  considered  looting.  A number  made  debts  which  they  did  not 
find  it  convenient  to  pay.  They  called  the  natives  “niggers,”  and  often 
treated  them  with  good-natured  condescension,  which  exasperated  the  na- 
tives all  the  more  because  they  feared  to  resent  it. 

These  things  were,  of  course,  well  known  to  the  American  officers. 
The  absence  of  serious  attempts  at  correcting  them  or  at  anything 
like  conciliation  leads  irresistibly  to  the  inference  that  those  in 
authority  winked  at  the  manifest  drift  of  circumstances  because 
they  either  knew  or  felt  that  the  result,  inevitably  thus  foresha^ 
owed,  must  be  to  further  the  ulterior  designs  of  those  supreme  in 
shaping  the  policy  of  this  Government.  What  those  designs  were 
was  by  and  by  apparent  enough.  General  Merritt's  proclamation 
dealing  with  the  military  government  of  Manila  plainly  showed, 
in  the  words  of  General  Anderson,  “that  we  intended  to  hold  the 
Philippines  under  military  rule.”  Thus  at  last  had  the  deep  plot 
of  which  he  came  to  the  islands  as  the  agent  worked  itself  into 
the  light. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  “ DECLARATION  OF  WAR.” 

But  if  any  doubt  was  left  by  the  actions  and  proclamations  of 
General  Merritt,  all  uncertainty  was  banished  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  himself.  All  the  world  knows  the  history  of 
that  famous  document  which,  written  by  the  President  as  a letter 
of  instructions  to  General  Otis,  on  December  21, 1898,  and  intended 
for  his  promulgation  as  a proclamation,  was  revised  by  that  officer 
before  issuing  it,  for  the  avowed  reason  that,  in  the  form  in  which 
the  President  had  cast  it,  there  was  a practical  certainty  that  it 
would  provoke  disturbance;  but  which  was  published  after  all  in 
its  entire  original  indiscretion  (unless,  indeed,  the  President  had 
builded  wiser  than  General  Otis  knew)  by  General  Miller  before 
Otis  could  communicate  with  him, 
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Before  inviting  some  consideration  of  this  remarkable  paper, 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  war  with  Spain  had 
practically  ceased,  the  peace  protocol  having  been  signed  at  W ash- 
ington  on  the  12th  of  August  and  the  definitive  treaty7  executed  at 
Paris  December  10.  The  treaty,  not  yet  approved  by  the  Senate, 
lacked  many  weeks  of  formal  ratification,  and  was,  of  course,  ab- 
solutely without  existing  force.  In  this  situation  the  status  and 
rights  of  the  late  belligerents  were  governed  by  the  protocol,  whose 
third  article  was  as  follows  (Document  62,  p.  144) : 

TheUnited  States  will  occupy  and  hold  the  city,  hay,  andharbor  of  Manila, 
pending  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  of  peace  which  shall  determine  the  con- 
trol, disposition,  and  government  of  the  Philippines. 

Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  plainer  than  this.  We  had  sol- 
emnly executed  that  instrument  and  were  in  honor  hound  to  ob- 
serve it.  Until  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  neither  the  President 
nor  any  other  officer  or  department  of  this  Government  could 
exercise  the  slightest  rightful  authority  anywhere  in  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago  outside  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor  of  Manila.. 
Is  this  proposition  subject  to  dispute  or  qualification  in  any  par- 
ticular, Mr.  President?  If  so,  I have  never  heard  of  it.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  protocol  is  absolutely  clear  and  definite.  We  were 
limited  to  the  “ city,  bay,  and  harbor  of  Manila  ” until  the  “ con- 
clusion” of  the  treaty. 

The  reason  for  so  much  emphasis  on  this  provision  of  the  proto- 
col is  that,  in  view  of  the  President’s  action  on  December  21.  any 
citizen  of  this  country  to  whom,  its  honor  is  dear  would  be  justi- 
fied in  denying  the  provision,  if  its  existence  could  possibly  be 
questioned,  or  in  explaining  it  away,  if  it  could  be  tortured  into 
ambiguity.  Let  us  not  evade  an  unpleasant  responsibility.  I,  at 
any  rate,  propose  to  be  very  frank  about  it.  In  my  opinion,  not 
anything  like  proper  attention  to  this  matter  has  been  given  by 
the  press  or  by  public  men.  The  dilemma  is  this:  Either  that 
article  of  the  protocol  does  not  mean  what  it  says,  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  causing  the  issuance  of  the  proc- 
lamation to  which  I have  referred,  broke  the  plighted  faith  of 
this  Government.  Sir,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  me  to  use  this  lan- 
guage, but  I devoutly  believe  that  the  Republic  is  at  the  gravest 
crisis  of  its  history,  and  I feel  that  a necessary  preliminary  to  its 
getting  safe  out  is  to  cause  the  people  to  realize  how  it  came  to 
get  in. 

The  President's  letter  of  December  21,1898,  which,  with  certain 
emendations  deemed  necessary  in  the  interest  of  prudence  and 
peace,  was  issued  as  a proclamation  by  General  Otis  at  Manila 
January  3, 1899,  and  which  was  made  public  by  General  Miller 
on  January  4,  in  its  original  form,  is  as  follows: 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington , December  21, 1898. 

To  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Sra:  The  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Manila  by  the 
United  States  naval  squadron  commanded  by  Rear-Admiral  Dewey,  followed 
by  the  reduction  of  the  city  and  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  forces,  practi- 
cally effected  the  conquest  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  suspension  of 
Spanish  sovereignty  therein. 

With  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  by  their  respective  plenipotentiaries  at  Paris  on  the  10th  instant,  and 
as  a result  of  the  victories  of  American  arms,  the  future  control,  disposition, 
and  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In 
the  fulfillment  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  thus  acquired  and  the  responsible 
obligations  of  government  thus  assumed,  the  actual  occupation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  entire  group  of  the  Philippine  Islands  becomes  immediately 
necessary,  and  the  military  government  heretofore  maintained  by  the  United 
States  in  the  city,  harbor,  and  bay  of  Manila  is  to  be  extended  with  all  possi- 
ble dispatch  to  the  whole  of  the  ceded  territory. 
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In  performing  this  duty  the  military  commander  of  the  United  States  is 
enjoined  to  make  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  that,  in 
succeeding  to  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  in  severing  the  former  political  rela- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  and  in  establishing  a new  political  power,  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  is  to  be  exerted  for  the  securing  of  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  people  of  the  islands  and  for  the  confirmation  of  all 
their  private  rights  and  relations.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  commander  of 
the  forces  of  occupation  to  announce  and  proclaim,  in  the  most  public  man- 
ner, that  we  come  not  as  invaders  or  conquerors,  but  as  friends,  to  protect 
the  natives  in  their  homes,  in  their  employments,  and  in  their  personal  and 
religious  rights.  All  persons  who,  either  by  active  aid  or  by  honest  submis- 
sion, cooperate  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  give  effect  to 
these  beneficent  purposes  will  receive  the  reward  of  its  support  and  protec- 
tion. All  others  will  be  brought  within  the  lawful  rule  we  have  assumed, 
with  firmness  if  need  be,  but  without  severity,  so  far  as  may  be  possible. 

Within  the  absolute  domain  of  military  authority,  which  necessarily  is 
and  must  remain  supreme  in  the  ceded  territory  until  the  legislation  of  the 
United  States  shall  otherwise  provide,  the  municipal  laws  of  the  territory  in 
respect  to  private  rights  and  property  and  the  repression  of  crime  are  to  be 
considered  as  continuing  in  force,  and  to  be  administered  by  the  ordinary 
tribunals,  so  far  as  practicable.  The  operations  of  civil  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment are  to  be  performed  by  such  officers  as  may  accept  the  supremacy 
of  the  United  States  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  by  officers  chosen, 
as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands. 

While  the  control  of  all  the  public  property  and  the  revenues  of  the  state 
passes  with  the  cession,  and  while  the  use  and  management  of  all  public 
means  of  transportation  are  necessarily  reserved  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  private  property,  whether  belonging  to  individuals  or  cor- 
porations, is  to  be  respected  except  for  cause  duly  established.  The  taxes 
and  duties  heretofore  payable  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  late  government 
become  payable  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  unless  it  be  seen  fit  to 
substitute  for  them  other  reasonable  rates  or  modes  of  contribution  to  the 
expenses  of  gover  nment,  whether  general  or  local.  If  private  property  be 
taken  for  military  use,  it  shall  be  paid  for  when  possible  in  cash,  at  a fair 
valuation,  and  when  payment  in  cash  is  not  practicable  receipts  are  to  be 
given. 

All  ports  and  places  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  actual  possession  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  will  be  opened  to  the  com- 
merce of  all  friendly  nations.  All  goods  and  wares  not  prohibited  for  mili- 
tary reasons  by  due  announcement  of  the  military  authority  will  be  admitted 
upon  payment  of  such  duties  and  other  charges  as  shall  be  in  force  at  the 
time  of  their  importation. 

Finally,  it  should  be  the  earnest  and  paramount  aim  of  the  military  ad- 
ministration to  win  the  confidence,  respect,  and  affection  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippines  by  assuring  them  in  every  possible  way  that  full  measure 
of  individual  rights  and  liberties  which  is  the  heritage  of  free  peoples,  and 
by  proving  to  them  that  the  mission  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  benevo- 
lent assimilation,  substituting  the  mild  sway  of  justice  and  right  for  arbi- 
trary rule.  In  the  fulfillment  of  this  high  mission,  supporting  the  temperate 
administration  of  affairs  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  governed,  there  must 
be  sedulously  maintained  the  strong  arm  of  authority,  to  repress  disturb- 
ance and  to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  the  bestowal  of  the  blessings  of  good  and 
stable  government  upon  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  under  the  free 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

william  mckinley. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  tone  and  meaning  of  this  document. 
Even  after  the  ameliorating  process  to  which  it  was  subjected  by 
General  Otis,  for  the  reason,  as  stated  by  him,  that  he  thought  cer- 
tain of  its  expressions  “ might  be  advantageously  used  by  the  Ta- 
galo  war  party  toincite  widespread  hostilities  among  the  natives,” 
it  still  breathed  the  relentless  spirit  of  subjugation.  Among  the 
roses  of  its  soft  rhetoric  of  love,  its  fair  speech  about  our  coming 
“not  as  invaders  or  conquerors  but  as  friends,”  of  the  “mild  sway 
of  justice,”  and  of  “benevolent  assimilation,”  the  already  justly 
awakened  distrust  of  the  Filipinos  clearly  beheld  the  unsheathed 
and  glittering  steel  of  despotism.  When  the  full  text  of  the  gen- 
uine instrument  appeared  the  thin  disguise  of  roses  fell  away, 
and  only  the  menace  of  the  sword  remained. 

The  insurgent  chieftain  promptly  penetrated  the  design  and  met 
it  with  almost  instant  rejoinder.  His  answering  proclamation  of 
January  5 closed  with  these  words: 

My  government  can  not  remain  indifferent,  in  view  of  a violent  and  ag- 
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gressive  usurpation  of  a portion  of  onr  territory  by  a nation  which  calls 
itself  “champion  of  oppressed  nations.”  So  my  government  is  prepared  to 
commence  hostilities  if  the  American  forces  attempt  to  carry  out  by  force 
the  occupation  of  the  Visayas.  I proclaim  these  facts  before  the  whole  world, 
in  order  that  the  universal  conscience  may  point  out  inflexibly  who  are  the 
real  oppressors  of  nations  and  the  executioners  of  humanity.  On  their  heads 
be  all  the  blood  that  will  be  spilled. 

There  has  been  much  needless  discussion  as  to  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  commencement  of  actual  hostilities.  Sir,  the  events 
of  the  4th  of  February,  1899,  are  relatively  inconsequential,  al- 
though the  first  shot  on  that  unhappy  night  was  confessedly  fired 
by  us,  and  General  Otis  himself  says  that  the  action  was  one 
strictly  defensive  on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos.  The  mischief 
had  been  already  done  beyond  repair  as  soon  as  this  proclamation 
of  the  President  was  promulgated.  The  Filipinos,  as  I shall 
soon  show  beyond  all  controversy,  were  fighting  Spain  to  secure 
national  independence,  and  we  knew  that  to  be  their  object. 
They  had  practically  driven  their  oppressors  out  of  the  islands, 
and,  as  I shall  also  establish,  had  erected  and  were  maintaining  a 
general  national  authority  and  peaceable  and  effective  local  gov- 
ernments. Well  may  General  Anderson  inquire  (North  Ameri- 
can Review,  February,  1900) : 

Was  Luzon  a conquered  country?  We  held  Manila  and  Cavite.  The  rest 
of  the  island  was  held  not  by  the  Spaniards,  hut  by  the  Filipinos.  On  the 
other  islands  the  Spaniards  were  confined  to  two  or  three  fortified  towns. 

He  refers  to  the  situation  as  it  was  in  August,  1898;  but  the 
case  was  still  worse  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation,  for  the  Span- 
iards had  then  lost  even  these  fortified  towns,  while  we  were,  by 
the  protocol,  confined  to  Manila  city,  bay,  and  harbor. 

Yet  the  President  declared  that  the  “conquest”  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  had  been  effected.  The  statement  could  he  true  only 
as  to  the  Spaniards.  Nobody  else  had  been  conquered.  But  who 
had  conquered  the  Spaniards?  Is  there  on  earth  a man  to  deny 
that  the  Americans  and  the  Filipinos  together  had  conquered 
them?  If  the  Filipinos  and  we  together  had  destroyed  the  whole 
power  of  Spain  in  the  islands;  if  the  Filipinos  had  been  fighting 
to  destroy  that  power  in  order  to  erect  a Filipino  republic  in  its 
place;  if  now  we  occupied  Manila  only  and  they  held  practically 
all  the  rest  of  the  archipelago,  how  under  heaven  can  it  be  claimed 
that  we  had  secured  anything  by  “conquest”  as  against  the 
Filipinos? 

I put  it  therefore,  Senators,  to  the  candor  of  fair-minded  men: 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States,  their  late  ally  in  the 
operations  against  Spain,  having  negotiated  at  Paris  a treaty,  not 
yet  in  force,  which  assumed  to  dispose  of  their  country,  aljhough 
their  duly  appointed  representatives  had  been  denied  a hearing  at 
the  negotiations,  solemnly  announces  by  proclamation  to  the 
world  that  the  victory  over  the  Spaniards  is  to  be  by  us  treated  as 
a victory  over  the  Filipinos  also;  that  the  military  government  of 
the  United  States  “is  to  be  extended  with  all  posible  dispatch  to 
the  whole  of  the  ceded  territory;  " and  that  all  persons  refusing  to 
submit  to  this  assumption  of  power  are  to  he  brought  beneath  it 
“with  firmness,  if  need  be;  ” in  short,  that  we  propose  to  take  the 
islands  for  ourselves  and  to  shoot  everybody  that  refuses  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  arrangement;  had  he  not  in  effect  delared  war  against 
the  supporters  of  the  Filipino  Republic?  Thereafter  were  not  the 
precise  time,  place,  and  manner  of  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties matters  of  comparative  indifference  so  far  as  the  merits  of 
the  case  are  concerned? 
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If  this  is  so,  what  becomes  of  the  war  power  specifically  reposed 
by  the  Constitution  in  Congress  alone?  It  can  not  be  said  that  the 
President  was  by  this  act  repelling  invasion.  He  makes  no  such 
pretense  in  the  proclamation,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  could  not 
have  done  so  with  the  slightest  reason.  Nor  can  it  be  claimed 
that  he  was  suppressing  insurrection.  There  had  been  no  act  of 
insurrection  and  his  proclamation  alleges  none;  nor,  be  it  remem- 
bered, could  there  be  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  by  those  who 
owed  us  no  allegiance. 

THE  FILIPINOS  NOT  TRAITORS. 

The  treaty  had  not  been  ratified,  and  therefore  even  if,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  it  be  admitted  that  a nation  maybe  purchased, 
along  with  its  good  will,  allegiance,  and  loyalty,  for  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  yet  the  purchase  had  not  yet  been  consummated. 
The  high  contracting  parties  had  not  yet  formally  struck  the  bar- 
gain. The  blood  money  had  not  been  paid.  The  Filipinos  were 
their  own  men,  at  least  until  the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  They 
therefore  were  not  rebels  when  this  proclamation  was  written. 
They  were  not  rebels  when  it  was  published.  They  were  not 
rebels  during  the  opening  weeks  of  that  lamentable  struggle  for 
the  right  to  govern  themselves  in  the  country  that  God  gave  them, 
which  stiil  continues,  and  in  which  so  much  of  our  treasure  has 
been  wasted  and  so  many  noble  American  lives  have  been  sacrificed. 

They  owed  us  no  allegiance  when  the  war  began.  They  have 
never  assumed  any  since.  To  call  them  traitors  because  of  a 
transaction  in  which  thej7  had  no  part  and  which  took  effect  long 
after  they  had  begun  to  shed  their  blood  in  honorable  war  is,  even 
if  any  technical  standing  be  given  it  in  international  ethics,  con- 
duct unworthy  of  a just  and  chivalrous  nation.  Fight  them  if 
you  will.  Burn,  kill,  and  destroy.  Write  large  the  precepts  of 
Christian  charity  in  their  blood  and  ours  upon  the  tropic  sands, 
and  let  the  flames  to  which  we  feed  their  homes  flash  as  new 
beacons  of  civilization  across  the  expanse  of  summer  seas;  but 
spare  them,  in  mercy’s  name,  the  imputed  infamy  of  treason.  If 
we  are  bent  on  slaughter  let  it  be  in  open  guise.  If  we  lust  for 
this  p ople's  land  let  us  not  gloze  our  enterprise  with  false  and 
sinister  pretense.  Rather  let  us  boldly  raise  the  somber  flag  of 
international  piracy,  whistle  scruple  down  the  wind,  and  then 
close  in  upon  our  feeble  victim  to  the  cry  of  ‘‘Loot  and  glory! ” 

HOW  ACTUAL  HOSTILITIES  BEGAN. 

On  the  night  of  February  4,  1899,  the  first  shot  in  the  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Filipinos  was  fired  by  a private 
soldier  of  the  Nebraska  Volunteers,  near  the  Santa  Mesa  bridge, 
in  the  village  of  Pandacan,  close  to  Manila.  Three  Filipinos,  it 
seems,  were  challenged  in  the  darkness  near  the  American  lines, 
and,  upon  failing  to  obey  the  command  to  ‘ ‘ halt,”  were  fired  upon 
by  the  American  sentries  and  killed,  two  of  them  as  they  were 
running  away.  An  interesting  discussion  of  the  point  whether 
Santa  Mesa  is  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Manila,  to  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  we  were  by  the  protocol  limited  on  the  land- 
ward side,  was  given  in  an  editorial  in  the  Springfield  Republican 
of  January  31,  1900,  which  I quote  as  cited  by  Mr.  Herbert  Welsh 
in  his  very  useful  little  book,  The  Other  Man’s  Country  (p.  110): 

When  General  Otis  succeeded  General  Merritt  as  commander  of  thoUnited 
States  forces  in  the  Philippines  in  August,  1898,  a correspondence  between 
General  Merritt  and  Aguinaldo,  concerning  the  proper  location  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  lines  around  Manila,  was  well  advanced,  but  still  pending,  and 
the  final  negotiations  thereupon  devolved  upon  General  Otis.  After  parley- 
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ing,  the  Filipinos  retired  beyond  the  lines  insisted  upon  by  General  Otis,  with 
an  exception  or  two,  including  Pandacan.  General  Otis,  desiring  to  hold  Pan- 
dacan because  of  its  obvious  military  value,  threatened,  on  October  14,1893, 
to  use  military  force  to  drive  the  Filipino  army  out  of  the  town,  writing  an 
ultimatum  to  Agumaldo  as  follows: 

“I  must  request  such  withdrawal  on  or  before  the  20th  instant,  else  l^shall 
be  forced  into  some  action  looking  to  that  end.” 

Aguinaldo,  on  October  22,  thus  replied  to  General  Otis: 

“General:  In  view  of  your  favor  of  the  14th  instant,  I consulted  the  opin- 
ions of  my  generals  and  advisory  council,  and  I have  appointed  Dr.  Pardo  de 
Tavera,  in  order  that  he  might  place  before  yon  the  wishes  of  all,  as  he  did  on 
the  18th.  Said  commissioners,  on  giving  me  an  account  of  your  wishes,  told 
me  that  you  had  consented  to  postpone  the  ultimatum  for  the  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  until  the  2oth,  and  the  retention  by  our  forces  of  the  blockhouse 
situated  on  the  line  shown  on  the  blue  map,  which  you  sent  me  with  said  let- 
ter, but  had  not  acceded  to  the  desires  of  the  Philippine  people  that  my  forces 
continue  to  occupy  Pandacan. 

“ Relative  to  the  latter  point,  I take  the  liberty  of  telling  yon  that  your 
predecessor,  General  Merritt,  understood  that  the  American  forces  only 
ought  to  occupy,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Manila,  the 
city  and  its  environments,  i.  e.,  Binondo,  Tondo,  Santa  Cruz,  Quiapo,  Sampa- 
loc,  San  Miguel,  Concepcion,  Ermita,  Malate,  and  Paco,  or  San  Fernando  de 
Dilao,  and  thus  he  clearly  puts  it  in  his  letter  of  August  20  last.  The  town 
of  Pandacan  has  always  been  considered  outside  of  the  old  municipal  limits 
of  Manila,  which  the  general  himself  mentions  in  said  letter,  and  I hope 
your  high  sense  of  judgment  will  see  it  thus.  Nevertheless,  I understand 
that  your  forces  are  already  occupying  Uliuli,  Nactahan,  and  Santa  Mesa 
districts,  which,  although  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Pandacan,  they 
can  continue  to  do,  in  order  to  prevent  the  continual  encounters  with  mine, 
which  cause  disagreeable  incidents.” 

On  the  25th,  in  response  to  General  Otis’s  ultimatum,  which  was  a threat 
of  war,  the  Filipino  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Pandacan.  That  they 
withdrew,  however,  with  a feeling  of  wrath  and  outraged  justice  can  not  be 
doubted,  for  General  Otis  himself!  two  days  after  their  withdrawal,  in  a let- 
ter to  Aguinaldo,  admitted  that  Aguinaldo’s  statements  as  to  Pandacan 
were  well  founded.  Otis  wrote  him  (Otis’s  Report,  pp.  20-21): 

“ I have  referred  to  General  Merritt’s  letter  of  August  20,  which  yon 
mention,  and  find  that  it  is  as  you  state.  * * * I have  been  led  to  believe 
that  it  (Pandacan)  has,  of  late,  been  considered  out  of  the  city’s  suburbs, 
although  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  Spanish  decree  which  fixes  its 
status  with  definiteness.” 

Here  is  Otis  admitting  to  Aguinaldo  that  General  Merritt  has  considered 
Pandacan  as  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Manila  or  its  suburbs,  or  its  de- 
fenses. And  here  he  is,  also,  admitting  that  he  could  find  no  Spanish  author- 
ity for  considering  the  town  as  one  of  the  city  suburbs.  With  Merritt  agree- 
ing with  Aguinaldo,  and  Otis  unable  to  sustain  his  course  by  any  Spanish 
authority,  what  is  the  reasonable  conclusion  regarding  Pandacan? 

It  was  in  that  region,  which  the  Filipinos  never  could  have  regarded  as 
justly  or  legally  held  by  the  United  States,  that  a stray  insurgent,  heedless 
of  the  challenge  of  a Nebraska  sentry,  was  shot  on  February  4,  1899.  And 
thus  the  war  began.  In  this  same  report  by  General  Otis  there  is  fresh 
evidence,  to  he  referred  to  later  on,  that  no  assault  on  the  American  lines 
was  premeditated  by  the  Filipinos  that  fateful  night,  but  in  this  article  the 
Republican  confines  its  analysis  of  the  report  to  this  contention  alone:  That 
the  troops  commanded  by  General  Otis  had  no  right,  under  the  peace  pro- 
tocol, to  be  m occupation  of  the  region  where  the  clash  between  the  two 
armies  finally  came.  The  unpremeditated  encounter  came  on  territory 
which  Otis  had  seized  by  force,  without  lawful  warrant,  and  which  Merritt 
himself  had  conceded  was  not  within  American  jurisdiction.  These  are  facts 
to  remember,  for  they  have  a bearing  on  the  historical  phases  of  the  im- 
perialistic controversy. 

If  any  evil-disposed  person  were  inclined -to  suspect  that  this 
ill-starred  conflict  had  been  desired,  or  even  perhaps  connived  at, 
by  our  officers,  he  could  certainly  cite  corroborative  circum- 
stances. He  might,  for  example,  quote  the  following  statement 
in  General  Otis's  report  explaining  the  occasion  for  his  dispatch 
of  February  8,  1899,  commanding  General  Miller  to  attack  Iloilo: 
“It  was  very  important,  for  overmastering  political  reasons,  to 
take  possession  of  these  southern  ports:  ” and  it  certainly  could 
not  be  deemed  a wildly  improbable  guess  that  the  occurrences  at 
Manila  on  February  4 might  have  been  also  associated  with 
“overmastering  political  reasons.” 
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“TO  THE  GRIM  END.” 

He  perhaps  would  see  some  relevancy  in  the  statement  made  by 
Gen.  C.  McC.  Reeve,  of  Minnesota,  a man  I personally  know 
to  be  of  unimpeachable  veracity,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
police  of  Manila  at  this  time,  and  who  reports  that  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing this  first  shooting  General  Torres  came  with  a flag  of  truce 
from  Aguinaldo  to  express  the  latter’s  regret  that  fighting  had  oc- 
curred, and  to  say  that  it  had  begun  accidentally  and  that  Aguin- 
aldo wanted  it  stopped  and  desired  the  establishment  of  a suitable 
neutral  zone  between  the  two  armies  in  the  interest  of  peace; 
but  that  General  Otis  refused  these  overtures,  declaring  that — 

The  fighting  haying  once  begun  must  go  on  to  the  grim  end. 

This  alleged  occurrence  General  Otis  has  since  qualified,  though 
without  essential  contradiction;  but  General  Reeve's  account  is 
quite  harmonious  with  the  following  dispatch  sent  by  General 
Otis  to  the  War  Department  on  February  8: 

Aguinaldo  now  applies  for  a cessation  of  hostilities  and  conference.  Have 

declined  to  answer. 

And  this,  sir,  so  far  as  I am  advised,  has  been  our  attitude  ever 
since.  “No  parley,  surrender  or  extermination,”  is  the  cry.  Ah! 
sir,  this  seems  to  me  strange  language  for  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century,  that  halcyon  era  of  peace  and  the  humanities, 
of  which  poets  have  sung  and  philosophers  have  dreamed  during 
so  many  ages;  an  inexplicable  motto  for  a people  dedicated  to 
liberty  and  heretofore  the  champion  of  human  brotherhood. 
Napoleon  said,  “ Scratch  a Russian  and  you  will  find  a Tartar.”  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  as  I have  seen  this  passion  for  slaughter 
inflame  and  distort  the  faces  of  good  men  in  whom  the  frenzied 
appeal  of  party  orators  appeared  to  move  the  primal  instincts  of 
savagery,  that  after  all  the  original  cave  man  may  lurk  just  un- 
der the  modern  skin.  And  now  and  then,  even  within  these 
storied  walls,  when  I have  looked  on  crowded  galleries  stirred  to 
applause  by  the  easy  trick  of  arousing  our  inherited  barbarism, 
the  panorama  of  the  centuries  seemed  to  roll  back  on  itself,  and 
one  might  almost  fancy  that  one  stood  in  ancient  Rome  when  the 
populace  had  assembled  to  see  the  gladiators  die  “to  make  a 
Roman  holiday.”  Here  were  the  same  eager  faces,  the  same 
gleaming  and  pitiless  eyes,  the  same  tense  and  horrible  expec- 
tancy; and,  except  that  here  the  victim  was  present  only  in  im- 
agination, one  might  think  the  next  instant  to  hear  the  shrill 
cries  of  “ Habet,”  “ Habet,”  as  the  catastrophe  of  the  dread  drama 
came. 

Fortunately  these  aberrations  are  infrequent;  fortunately  they 
do  not  last  long,  and  fortunately  they  affect  only  a small  minority 
of  our  citizenship,  though  the  demonstrativeness  of  this  minority 
may  easily  cause  its  real  importance  to  be  overestimated.  Its 
danger  to  the  country  is  due  rather  to  the  remissness  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  people,  either  because  of  apathy  or  because  of 
the  tyranny  of  party.  Hence  the  permission  to  a noisy  minority 
to  rule.  But  when  the  magnitude  of  the  present  crisis  in  our 
national  affairs  shall  be  realized,  the  great  deep  of  the  popular 
affection  for  our  old-fashioned  institutions  will  be  broken  up, 
and  the  wreck  of  this  buccaneering  experiment  will  strew  the 
shores  of  time. 

HONORABLY  BOUND  TO  GRANT  INDEPENDENCE. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  urged  that  we  never  were  and  are  not 
now  under  any  obligation  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
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to  grant  them  independence,  for  the  reason  that  we  never  prom- 
ised it  to  them.  This  appears  to  be  the  position  taken  in  his  letter 
of  acceptance  during  the  last  campaign  by  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency.  It  is  by  no  means,  sir,  an  undebatable 
question  whether  we  did  not,  by  the  month  of  certain  of  our  respon- 
sible representatives,  actually  assure  Aguinaldo  of  our  readiness 
to  acquiesce  in  his  plans  for  the  independence  of  his  country.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  rest  this  question  on  a dispute  of  veracity. 
To  honorable  men  and  to  honorable  nations  an  obligation  raised 
by  circumstances  is  not  less  binding  than  one  that  rests  upon  a 
promise.  Surely  our  duty  to  the  Filipinos  is  not  concluded  by 
what  we  may  or  may  not  have  said  about  it. 

Our  duty  to  Cuba  did  not  spring  from  the  famous  fourth  reso- 
lution of  April  21,  1898,  disclaiming  any  selfish  purposes  of  our 
own  in  that  island.  On  the  contrary,  the  resolution  originated  in 
the  duty.  The  same  considerations  of  propriety  and  justice  raised 
the  same  duty  in  the  case  of  the  Philippines.  It  was  no  less  real 
because  we  failed  to  avow  it  then.  It  is  even  greater  to-day,  be- 
cause it  is  two  years  older,  and  because  the  sorrows  and  losses  of 
the  intervening  time  have  only  served  to  emphasize  the  blunder, 
as  well  as  the  crime,  of  its  neglect. 

The  fact  that  the  Filipino  revolutionists  aimed  at  establishing 
an  independent  government  was  known  to  the  Administration 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  war.  In  a dispatch  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  Hongkong,  November  3,  1897,  Con- 
sul Wildman  refers  to  several  interviews  between  himself  and 
Mr.  Agoncillo.  foreign  agent  and  high  commissioner  of  the  repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines,  a man  of  many  accomplishments  and  much 
ability,  who  since  then  has  become  widely  and  favorably  known. 
In  this  dispatch  the  consul  says  that  Agoncillo  desires  to  purchase 
certain  arms  and  ammunition  for  his  government,  “to  be  paid 
for  on  the  recognition  of  his  government  by  the  United  States,” 
pledging  as  security  “two  provinces  and  the  custom-house  at 
Manila.” 

Consul-General  Pratt,  writing  from  Singapore  April  30,  1898, 
informs  the  Secretary  of  State  that  Aguinaldo  “hoped  that  the 
United  States  would  assume  protection  of  the  Philippines  for  at 
least  long  enough  to  allow  the  inhabitants  to  establish  a govern- 
ment of  their  own,  in  the  organization  of  which  he  would  desire 
American  advice  and  assistance.”  On  the  5th  of  May  Mr.  Pratt 
sent  to  the  State  Department  a communication  (Document  62,  p. 
343)  in  which  he  inclosed  a copy  of  the  Singapore  Free  Press  of 
May  4,  1898,  wherein  was  printed  a long  statement,  declared  by 
Mr.  Pratt  to  be  substantially  correct,  of  the  war  situation  and 
the  particulars  of  Agumaldo's  visit  to  Singapore  and  his  confer- 
ences with  Pratt.  This  newspaper  article  went  into  details  with 
great  thoroughness,  and  referred  as  follows  to  the  wishes  and 
purposes  of  Aguinaldo: 

He  further  declared  his  ability  to  establish  a proper  and  responsible  gov- 
ernment on  liberal  principles,  and  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  same  terms 
for  the  country  as  the  United  States  intend  giving  to  Cuba. 

The  article  says  in  another  place:  “ General  Aguinaldo's  policy 
embraces  the  independence  of  the  Philippines.”  This  dispatch 
was  acknowledged  from  Washington,  June  25  (Document  62,  p. 
356),  so  that  the  information  it  contained  became  the  property  of 
the  Administration  at  least  as  early  as  that  date. 

Less  than  a month  later,  on  July  22,  General  Anderson  and 
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Admiral  Dewey  united  in  the  following  dispatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  care  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

Aguvnaido  declares  dictatorship  and  martial  law  over  the  islands.  The 
noopie  expect  independence. 

Meantime  there  had  been  issued  in  the  Philippines  two  procla- 
mations which  left  the  world  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of 
Filipino  aspirations.  _The  first  was  drawn  up  by  the  insurgent 
leaders  that  were  at  Hongbong,  and  sent  over  to  the  Philippines 
and  published  therein  advance  of  the  arrival  of  Dewey’s  squadron. 
Let  me  read  some  extracts  from  this  interesting  paper  (Document 
62,  p.  346): 


Compatriots:  Divine  Providence  is  abont  to  place  independence  within 
our  reach,  and  in  a way  the  most  free  and  independent  nation  could  hardly 
wish  for.  The  Americans,  not  from  mercenary  motives,  but  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  the  lamentations  of  so  many  persecuted  people,  have  Consid- 
ered it  opportune  to  extend  their  protecting  mantle  to  our  beloved  country, 
now  that,  they  have  been  obliged  to  sever  relations  with  Spain,  owing  to  the 
tyranny  this  nation  is  exercising  in  Cuba,  causing  enormous  injury  to  the 
Americans,  who  have  such  large  commercial  and  other  interests  there. 

At  the  present  moment  an  American  squadron  is  preparing  to  sail  for  the 
Philippines. 

We,  your  brothers,  are  very  much  afraid  that  yon  may  be  induced  to  fire 
on  the  Americana  Mo,  brothers,  never  make  this  mistake.  Rather  blow 
your  own  brains  out  than  fire  a shot  or  treat  as  enemies  those  who  are  your 

liberators.  * * * 

Take  note,  the  Americans  will  attack  by  sea  and  prevent  any  reenforce- 
ments coming  from  Spain;  therefore  we  insurgents  must  attack  by  land. 
Probably  yon  will  have  more  than  sufficient  arms,  because  the  Americans 
have  arms  and  will  find  means  to  assist  us. 

There,  where  you  see  the  American  flag  flying,  assemble  in  numbers;  they 
are  our  redeemers. 

This  proclamation  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Day  by  Mr.  Pratt  on 
May  20, 1898.  Four  days  later,  namely,  on  May  24,  Aguinaldo  him- 
self promulgated  at  Cavite  his  famous  first  proclamation  to  the 
Filipino  people,  containing  four  articles  of  regulations  to  he 
observed  in  the  interest  of  order  and  sanitation,  and  beginning 
with  words  that,  in  view  of  subsequent  occurrences,  possess  a 
mournful  and  pathetic  interest  (Document  62,  p.  431) : 

Filipinos:  The  great  nation  North  America,  cradle  of  true  liberty,  and 
friendly  on  that  account  to  the  liberty  of  onr  people,  oppressed  and  subjugated 
by  the  tyranny  and  despotism  of  those  who  have  governed  us,  has  come  to 
manifest  even  here  a protection  which  is  decisive  as  well  as  disinterested  to- 
ward us,  considering  us  endowed  with  sufficient  civilization  to  govern  by 
ourselves  this  our  unhappy  land.  To  maintain  this  so  lofty  idea,  which  we 
deserve  from  the  now  very  powerful  nation  North  America.it  is  our  duty  to 
detest  all  those  acts  which  belie  such  an  idea,  as  pillage,  robbery,  and  every 
class  of  injury  to  persons  as  well  as  to  things. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  needless  to  multiply  evidences  of  this  char- 
acter. Those  already  given  are  sufficient  abundantly  to  establish 
the  facts  that  the  Filipinos  aimed  at  independence  from  the  very 
beginning  of  our  relations  with  them;  that  this  was  perfectly  well 
known  to  us.  first,  immediately  to  our  officers  in  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  charged  with  our  authority  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and, 
secondly,  to  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  at  home,  months  before 
the  fall  of  Manila  and  the  signing  of  the  protocol  imposed  the  duty 
of  a definitive  attitude  toward  that  people. 

But,  forsooth,  “ we  never  promised  them  their  independence!” 
Have  we  the  patience,  sir,  to  listen  to  such  special  pleading  as 
that?  The  Filipinos  are  constantly  declaring  their  hopes  of  na- 
tionality. Our  soldiers  hear  it  on  every  side.  Flaming  from  all 
the  wall's  of  Cavite,  and  in  other  places,  our  Army  and  Navy  officers 
read  the  proclamations  which,  in  their  affluent  tropic  style,  breathe 
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devotion  to  liberty  and  aspirations  for  independence  and  throb 
with  love  and  loyalty  to  America,  the  deliverer.  And  then  they 
join  with  ns  in  common  cause.  They  march  with  us.  They  suf- 
fer with  us.  They  bleed  with  us.  They  die  with  us — we  fighting 
to  free  Cuba,  they  fighting  to  free  themselves.  And  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  hears  the  news,  officially  mourns  the  dead, 
and  appropriates  the  victories  and  the  glory. 

And  “we  never  promised  them  their  independence!”  Sir,  it 
was  not  necessary  that  we  should  “promise”  them  their  inde- 
pendence. By  every  title  that  heroism  and  love  of  country  have 
always  won  in  human  hearts  these  men  had  earned  their  inde- 
pendence; and  what  page  in  this  country's  history,  from  Bunker 
Hill  to  Yorktown,  from  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox,  would  have 
formed  the  basis  for  a suspicion  that  it  could  be  the  United 
States  of  America  that  should  not  only  refuse  it  to  them,  but 
even  take  it  away? 

EVERY  NATION  HAS  A RIGHT  TO  SEIIF-GOVERNMENT. 

But  it  is  declared  that  these  people  are  not  qualified  for  self- 
government.  On  this  branch  of  the  subject  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  find  precise  specifications  by  objectors.  Some  speak 
loosely  of  the  incapacity  of  the  “ oriental  mind,”  an  a priori  ar- 
gument at  once  refuted  by  pointing  to  the  Japanese,  whose  prog- 
ress during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  the  wonder  of  modern 
history,  and  to  whom  in  ingenuity  and  adaptability  the  Filipinos 
have  been  frequently  compared  by  competent  scholars  and  I 
observers.  I 

Another  qualifies  the  alleged  incapacity  by  limiting  it  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  type  of  government.  We  have,  we  think,  the  best 
kind  of  government,  or  may  have  if  we  will  but  purify  and  pre- 
serve it.  But  surely  it  can  not  be  contended  that  it  is  our 
“ duty  ” or  “ destiny  ” to  begin  a crusade  of  compulsion  against  all 
the  absolute  and  limited  monarchies  in  the  world,  and  all  the 
Latin  republics,  to  force  them  either  to  adojjt  our  precise  kind  of 
institutions,  or,  as  the  alternative,  to  become  our  liege  vassals 
and  dependencies.  Even  the  most  robust  imperialist  must  recoil 
from  such  a programme  as  that.  No:  every  nation  has  a right  to 
its  own  government.  It  can  not,  indeed,  use  any  other.  It  is  en- 
titled to  develop  in  its  own  way.  It  can  develop  in  no  other. 

Every  single  attempt  by  one  people  to  force  the  entirety  of  its 
political  institutions  upon  another  differing  from  it  in  blood,  in 
speech,  in  habit,  in  instinct,  in  history,  in  environment,  has  re- 
sulted in  pitiable  failure,  as  similar  attempts  must  continue  to 
result  forever.  A strenuous  thinker  and  brilliant  rhetorician  has 
exclaimed: 

What  alchemy  will  change  the  oriental  quality  of  their  blood  and  set  the 
self-governing  currents  of  the  American  pouring  through  their  Malay  veins? 

Why,  sir,  let  me  answer,  none.  It  can  not  be  done.  Such 
transfusion  is  impossible,  if  it  were  desirable,  and  no  fact  more 
clearly  demonstrates  the  utter  folly  of  this  whole  wretched  busi- 
ness than  this  simple  but  absolute  law  of  nature. 

Every  nation,  like  every  individual,  must  work  out  its  own  sal- 
vation “with  fear  and  trembling.”  A nation’s  life  is  its  very  own. 
The  nation  is  an  individuality,  and  it  is  sacred.  Self-government, 
in  the  national  sense,  does  not  necessarily  mean  universal  suffrage. 
It  does  not  signify  any  particular  kind  of  polity.  It  does  not  per 
se  imply  republican  government  at  ail.  though  the  result  of  evolu- 
tion must  ultimately  he,  as  I think,  to  produce  a form  of  relatively 
pure  democracy  for  every  people.  But  this  is  a long  process.  Not 
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all  nations  have  reached  the  same  stage  of  it.  Not  all  races  are 
advancing  by  the  same  route  to  that  distant  goal.  But  each  nation 
has  a right,  as  respects  all  other  nations,  to  be  free  from  oppress- 
ive interference,  just  as  each  person  has  the  right,  so  far  as  other 
individuals  are  concerned,  to  be  his  own  master. 

This  same  orator  inquires  again:  “ How  shall  they,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  be  exalted  to  the  heights  of  self-governing 
peoples  which  required  a thousand  years  for  us  to  reach,  Anglo- 
Saxon  though  we  are?’’  Passing  over  the  expression  “Anglo- 
Saxon,”  which  ethnologists  repudiate,  let  us  again  frankly  admit 
that  this  sublime  saltation  from  the  depths  to  the  heights  of  insti- 
tutional ascent  is  a pure  impossibility.  That  laborious  progress 
must  be  won  by  slow  advance.  But,  sir,  it  must  be  by  a climb,  not . 
by  a boost.  We  are  what  we  are  after  a thousand  years  because  I 
we  were  self-governing  a thousand  years  ago. 

The  “Anglo-Saxon  ” of  that  era  resented  as  fiercely  as  would  the 
“Anglo-Saxon”  of  to-day  the  attempt  of  any  other  nation  to  put  him 
in  leading  strings.  He  could  scarcely  resist  more  determinedly 
than  the  unhappy  Filipino  resists  us  now  in  our  ruthless  and  unholy 
effort  to  destroy  his  nationality  and  place  his  soul  in  bondage. 
Every  boast  the  “Anglo-Saxon”  utters  over  the  accomplishment 
of  this  thousand  years  must  react  as  a curse  upon  every  policy  of 
his  that  denies  to  another  race  or  people  the  opportunity  by  which 
he  himself  has  risen.  Self-government  is  not,  as  has  been  said, 

“ the  degree  which  crowns  the  graduate  of  liberty.”  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  curriculum  of  the  school. 

FILIPINO  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

But,  sir,  speculation  in  the  case  at  bar  is  beside  the  question. 
The  Filipinos  have  already  settled  it,  even  on  the  basis  of  a much 
more  requisitive  test  than  I believe  to  be  just.  The  evidence  of 
their  capacity  for  self-government  is  overwhelming  and  has  been 
cited  in  this  body  again  and  again  during  the  last  two  years. 
Shall  we  ask  as  to  their  temperament?  We  are  assured  on  all 
sides  that  they  are  gentle  and  kind  by  nature.  Their  disposition? 
Docile.  Their  intelligence?  The  petition  of  the  citizens  of  Manila 
says  that  80  per  cent  of  the  population  can  read  and  write,  referr- 
ing, I am  told  by  Sefior  Del- Pan  Fontela,  president  of  the  Manila 
Bar  Association,  to  the  civilized  communities,  which,  according 
to  Professor  Blumentritt,  the  celebrated  ethnologist,  comprisefully 
eight-tenths  of  the  entire  population  of  the  islands.  If  this  esti- 
mate of  literacy  seems  somewhat  high,  I remind  you  that  Gen. 

I Charles  A.  King  ventures  an  opinion,  as  the  result  of  his  expe- 
rience, that  the  true  proportion  is  90  per  cent. 

Sefior  Fontela  says  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  in 
I ordinary  life  a Filipino  who  can  notread  and  write  either  Spanish 
or  Tagalo,  or  both.  Compare  the  signatures  on  this  petition — 2,006 
of  them — with  a similar  list  gathered  miscellaneously  in  any  com- 
munity in  the  United  States,  and  the  comparison  will  not  be  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Manila  petition.  But  make  any  reason- 
able allowance  for  error  in  the  percentage  estimates  of  Filipino 
literacy,  and  then  contrast  it  with  the  statistics  of  Spain,  which 
show  that  not  over  80  per  cent  of  her  population  can  read  and 
write,  and  the  conclusion  must  be,  if  this  test  is  to  control,  that 
we  would  do  better  worn  for  civilization  by  conquering  Spain 
than  by  subjugating  the  Philippines. 

Of  course  it  is  not  pretended  that  practically  all  the  people  in 
the  islands  are  h ghly  or  even  well  educated,  but  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  education  generally  obtain  there  is  not  the  slightest 
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doubt.  Schools  exist  in  all  the  towns  of  any  size,  and  the  desire 
for  knowledge  is  almost  universal.  The  admirable  report  of 
Messrs.  Sargent  and  Wilcox,  to  which  I shall  shortly  refer  in 
another  connection,  contains  a great  amount  of  valuable  and  relia- 
ble information  on  this  subject.  I am  able  to  supplement  it  with 
the  following  excerpts  from  a personal  letter  recently  received 
from  a soldier  (Mr.  Abram  L.  Mumper,  now  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  au 
honorably  discharged  veteran  of  Company  H,  First  Idaho  Volun- 
teers) whose  character  has  been  vouched  for  to  me  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner: 

It  is  necessary  to  thrash  over  a great  deal  of  old  straw  in  order  to  answer 
Republican  misrepresentations.  We  soldiers  heard  the  charge  that  the  Fili- 
pinos were  uncivilized  long'  before  we  began  to  fight  them.  But  when  we 
got  out  among  them,  killing,  burning,  and  destroying,  we  found  that  every 
city  had  a high  school,  every  village  schools,  and  every  hut,  however  hum- 
ble, contained  printed  matter.  Just  before  election  I met  a comrade  who 
served  with  the  Oregon  regiment  and  intended  to  vote  for  McKinley.  I put 
this  question  to  him:  “Comrade,  you  served  on  the  north  line  and  I on  the 
south;  tell  me  what  evidences  of  civilization  you  found.’-  The  answer 
came  quick  and  in  these  words;  “Every  hut  I entered  contained  printed 
, matter,  every  city  and  town  had  schools,  and  at  one  town  my  company 
was  stationed  in  a high  school  that  had  text-books  scattered  around,  high  as 
geometry  and  calculus.” 

Half  of  my  regiment  went  on  the  lake  expedition  under  General  Lawton 
to  capture  Santa  Cruz  and  some  Filipino  gunboats.  When  they  returned 
several  came  to  my  tent  and  said,  in  substance,  “Mumper,  these  Filipinos 
are  not  savages.  When  we  captured  Santa  Cruz  we  found  a city  clean, 
paved,  and  well  drained,  a city  with  churches,  schoolhouses,  and  courts  of 
justice;  a city  of  happy  homes,  upon  whose  walls  hung  works  of  art,  whose 
mahogany  and  rosewood  floors  reflected  finely  painted  ceilings.  Various 
handiwork  also  adorned  the  walls.  These  people  are  not  savages,  and  we  do 
| not  want  to  fight  them  any  more.  They  can  govern  themselves,  and  that  is 
| I all  the  reason  we  have  heard  for  not  giving  them  self-government.” 

PROVED  BY  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENT. 

But,  sir,  undoubtedly  tb9  best  evidence  of  the  capacity  of  these 
people  to  establish  and  maintain  a government  is  the  fact  that 
They  have  actually  done  so.  Their  success  therein  under  most 
difficult  and  disturbing  conditions  offers  the  strongest  assurance 
of  their  ability  to  repeat  the  achievement  with  even  more  success 
under  the  favorable  circumstances  of  public  tranquillity  and  of 
the  hearty  and  honorable  cooperation  of  the  United  States,  which 
there  is  every  evidence  they  would  welcome,  and  whose  tender 
by  us  would  signalize  one  of  those  victories  of  peace  “no  less  re- 
nowned than  war.” 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
will  please  suspend  one  moment  while  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business.  It  will  be  stated. 

The  Secretary.  A bill  (S.  727)  to  promote  the  commerce  and 
increase  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  to  provide  aux- 
iliary cruisers,  transports,  and  steamers  for  Government  use  when 
necessary. 

Mr.  PETTIGREW.  I ask  that  the  pending  order  of  business 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  may 
complete  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished  business  he  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  in  order  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  may 
conclude  his  speech.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  proceed. 

Mr.  TOWNE.  The  history  of  the  Filipino  government  is  well 
known  and  is  fully  recorded  in  public  documents.  Aguinaldo,  im- 
mediately after  his  return  to  the  Philippines  in  May,  1898,  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  Filipinos  to  rally  about  him,  and 
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stating  that  he  proposed,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  set  up  a temporary 
dictatorial  government,  which  should  be  in  force  until  a regular 
constitutional  government  could  be  organized.  (Senate  Document 
201,  p.  89.)  This  dictatorial  government  was  established  by  proc- 
lamation June  18.  1898.  (Document  G2,  p.  432.) 

He  immediately  proceeded  to  make  good  his  promises  for  a rep- 
resentative government  by  sending  out,  on  the  20th,  instructions 
for  the  holding  of  elections  (Document  02,  p.433),  and  on  the  23d 
established  by  proclamation  the  ‘ ‘ revolutionary  government,”  with 
regular  executive,  legislative,  and  .-judicial  departments.  (Docu- 
ment 02,  pp.  432-437.)  This  government  was  in  force  during  the 
period  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  rule  and  before  the 
Americans  definitely  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands;  in 
other  words,  when  the  Filipinos  were  in  a condition  more  free  from 
outside  influences  than  at  any  time  for  centuries,  although  the 
presence  of  large  bodies  of  our  troops  and  the  unsettled  question 
of  the  plans  of  our  Government  were  unfavorable  factors. 

In  August  recognition  from  other  governments  was  sought  (Doc- 
ument No.  62,  p.  438),  but  in  vain.  On  January  23, 1899,  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  having  been  completed,  the  constitution  of  the 
Filipino  republic  was  adopted,  and  General  Otis  was  requested 
to  inform  the  Government  at  Washington  accordingly,  which  he 
did  in  a dispatch  dated  January  27.  (Otis’s  Report,  pp.  84  and  85.) 
These  successive  steps  proceeded  orderly,  and  demonstrated  ex- 
traordinary ability , as  well  as  prudence  and  wisdom,  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation.  Of  course,  much  authority  was  as- 
sumed and  exercised  autocratically,  but  not  without  a thousand 
precedents  even  in  modern  European  history  in  analogous  cases. 
On  the  whole,  there  was  shown  a remarkable  disposition  to  ad- 
vance as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  status  of  a settled  constitutional 
government. 

The  authority  thus  established  levied,  collected,  and  disbursed 
taxes  with  formal  and  business  procedure;  raised  and  maintained 
an  army,  whose  organization,  discipline,  and  operations  were  in 
accordance  with  modern  customs  and  the  rules  of  war;  supported 
courts  of  justice,  and  carried  on  educational  institutions  of  both 
primary  and  secondary  rank.  These  facts  are  notorious,  in  spite 
of  the  fatuous  and  desperate  denial  of  them  by  the  advocates  of 
the  tyrannous  policy  now  in  force.  They  have  again  and  again 
been  exhibited  in  speeches  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  are 
accessible  in  numerous  public  documents. 

Authoritative  testimony  as  to  the  character  of  this  Filipino 
government  is  given  by  Hon.  John  Barrett,  ex-minister  of  the 
United  States  to  Siam,  in  an  article  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  for 
July,  1899,  which  has  been  widely  cited  and  quoted.  I append  an 
extract: 

The  government  which  was  organized  by  Aguinaldo  at  Cavite  and  con- 
tinued first  at  Bakoor  and  later  at  Malolos  developed  into  a much  more  elabo- 
rate affair  than  its  most  ardent  supporters  had  originally  expected.  By  the 
middle  of  October,  1S98,  he  had  assembled  at  Malolos  a congress  of  100  men, 
who  would  compare  in  behavior,  manner,  dress,  and  education  with  the  av- 
erage men  of  the  better  classes  of  other  Asiatic  nations,  possibly  including 
the  Japanese.  These  men,  whose  sessions  I repeatedly  attended,  conducted 
themselves  with  great  decorum,  and  showed  a knowledge  of  debate  and  par- 
liamentary law  that  would  not  compare  unfavorably  with  the  Japanese  Par- 
liament. The  executive  portion  of  the  government  was  made  up  of  a minis- 
try of  bright  men,  who  seemed  to  understand  their  respective  positions.  Each 
general  division  was  subdivided  with  reference  to  practical  work.  There 
was  a large  force  of  under  secretaries  and  clerks,  who  appeared  to  be  kept 
very  busy  with  routine  work. 

The  army,  however,  of  Aguinaldo  was  the  marvel  of  his  achievements.  He 
had  over  2d  regiments  of  comparatively  well-organized,  well-drilled,  and  well- 
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dressed  soldiers,  carrying  modern  rifles  and  ammunition.  I saw  many  of 
these  regiments  executing  not  only  regimental  bat  battalion  and  company 
drill  with  a precision  that  astonished  ma  Certainly,  as  far  as  dress  was  con- 
cerned, the  comparison  with  the  uniform  of  our  soldiers  was  favorable  to  the 
Filipinos.  They  were  officered  largely,  except  in  the  higher  positions,  with 
young  men  who  were  ambitious  to  win  honors,  and  were  Dot  merely  show 
fighters.  The  people  in  all  the  diif  erent  towns  took  great  pride  in  this  army. 
Nearly  every  family  had  a father,  son,  or  consin  in  it.  Wherever  they  went 
they  aroused  enthusiasm  for  the  Filipino  cause.  The  impression  made  upoa 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  by  such  displays  can  be  readily  appreciated. 
Agninaldo  and  his  principal  lieutenants  also  made  frequent  visits  to  the  prin- 
cipal towns  and  were  received  with  the  same  earnestness  that  we  show  in 
greeting  a successful  President. 

Along  with  the  army  there  was  a Red  Cross  association,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  Aguinaldo’s  mother  and  wife.  There  were  quartermaster  and 
commissariat  departments,  which  were  well  equipped,  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
experience  of  the  men  in  charge.  The  American  who  thinks  for  a moment 
that  we  were  or  have  been  fighting  a disorganized  force  labors  under  great 
error.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  the  army  of  any  European  country 
being  in  better  shape  to  fight  us  than  that  of  Agninaldo  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  on  February  4,  with  the  conditions  of  climate  and  country  favoring 
them. 

Many  of  the  State  papers  of  this  Filipino  government  are  models 
of  elegant  and  forceful  expression,  showing  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  international  law;  and  the  practical  con- 
duct of  affairs  under  the  conditions  of  their  war  with  us,  being 
cut  off  from  the  sea  and  opposed  by  overwhelming  odds  on  land, 
as  they  have  been,  has  exhibited  most  unusual  qualities  of  courage, 
ability,  and  resourcefulness,  even  on  the  small  scale  of  operations 
to  which  our  power  and  vigilance  have  limited  them.  Such  men 
as  Agoncillo,  Lopez,  Tolentino,  and,  above  all,  Mabini,  would 
creditably  meet  almost  any  emergency  of  administration  in  even 
the  most  advanced  government,  and  would  have  dignified  and  or- 
namented the  early  struggles  for  nationality  of  any  people  known 
to  history. 

Sir,  why  can  not  we  sympathize  with  men  like  these?  Why 
must  we  oppose  to  their  noble  devotion  to  liberty  the  cruel  indif- 
ference so  unaccountably  manifested  all  about  us  by  Americans 
inheriting  the  traditions  of  Washington  and  Adams  and  Lee  and 
Jefferson  and  the  principles  of  the  American  Revolution? 

Our  information  about  the  local  governments  and  social  institu- 
tions in  the  Philippines  is  fortunately  not  less  plentiful  or  reliable 
than  that  we  possess  of  the  central  authority.  No  account  of  this 
character  surpasses  in  interest  and  value  that  which  we  owe  to 
Cadet  Leonard  R.  Sargent  and  Paymaster  W.  B.  Wilcox,  of  the 
Navy,  who  in  October  and  November,  1898,  traveled  for  more 
than  600  miles  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  caref ully  observing  institu- 
tions and  conditions  as  they  went. 

The  report  which,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  Admiral  Dewey, 
they  submitted  to  him  November  23, 1898,  was  transmitted  by  him 
to  the  Navy  Department  with  an  indorsement  that  it  contained 
“the  most  complete  and  reliable  information  obtainable  ” on  its 
subject-matter.  This  report,  together  with  other  material  from 
the  same  sources,  was  published  as  Senate  Document  66,  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress,  first  session,  and  ought  to  be  read  by  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  Brief  extracts  from  this  document  can  do 
neither  the  report  and  articles  nor  the  subject  justice,  but  they 
will  suffice  to  indicate  the  remarkable  state  of  peace,  order,  and 
regular  administration  which  prevailed  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try under  Aguinaldo’s  government. 

[From  L.  R.  Sargent’s  article  in  tie  Outlook,  September  2, 1S99.  ] 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  that  date  (October  and  November,  1898)  tie 
United  States  had  not  yet  announced  its  policy  with  regard  to  the  Philippines. 

The  termsjof  the  treaty  with  Spam  were  being  negotiated  by  our  commia- 
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siouers  in  Paris,  and  the  fate  of  the  islands  hung  in  the  balance.  In  the  mean- 
time the  native  population,  taking  matters  in  their  own  hands,  had  declared 
their  independence  from  all  foreign  jurisdiction  and  had  set  up  a provisional 
government  with  Aguinaldo  at  its  head. 

Although  this  g'overnment  has  never  been  recognized,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  go  out  of  existence  without  recognition,  yet  it  can  not  be  denied 
that,  in  a region  occupied  by  many  millions  of  inhabitants,  for  nearly  six 
months  it  stood  alone  between  anarchy  and  order.  The  military  forces  of 
the  United  States  held  control  only  in  Manila,  with  its  environs,  and  in  Cavite, 
and  had  no  authority  to  proceed  farther;  while  in  the  vast  remaining  dis- 
tricts the  representatives  of  the  only  recognized  power  on  the  field  were 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  their  despised  subjects.  It  was  the  opinion  at  Ma- 
nila during  this  anomalous  period  iu  our  Philippine  relations,  and  possibly 
in  the  United  States  as  well,  that  such  a state  of  affairs  must  breed  some- 
thing akin  to  anarchy. 

I can  state  unreservedly,  however,  that  Mr.  Wilcox  and  I found  the  exist- 
ing conditions  to  ho  much  at  variance  with  this  opinion.  During  our  absence 
from  Manila  we  traveled  more  than  600  miles  in  a very  comprehensive  circuit 
through  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  traversing  a characteristic 
and  important  district.  In  this  way  we  visited  seven  provinces,  of  which 
some  were  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  central  government  at  Malo- 
los,  while  others  were  remotely  situated,  separated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  seat  of  government  by  natural  divisions  of  land,  and  accessible  only 
by  lengthy  and  arduous  travel.  As  a tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  Aguinaldo’s 
government  and  to  the  law-abiding  character  of  his  subjects,  I offer  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Wilcox  and  I pursued  our  joui’ney  throughout  in  perfect  security, 
and  returned  to  Manila  with  only  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  the  quiet 
and  orderly  life  which  we  found  the  natives  to  be  leading  under  the  new 
regime.  * * * 

[From  L.  B.  Sargent’s  article  in  the  Outlook,  September  23,  1899.] 

At  the  timo  of  our  journey  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  population  was 
everywhere  at  its  height.  The  boast  of  every  inhabitant  was  the  national 
army,  whose  organization  was  then  being  rapidly  perfected.  Commissions 
were  eagerly  sought  by  the  young  men  of  the  higher  class,  and  there  were 
more  volunteers  for  service  in  the  ranks  than  could  be  armed  or  uniformed. 

It  was  universally  asserted  that  every  preparation  should  be  made  to  de- 
fend the  newly  won  independence  of  the  island  against  all  foreign  aggression. 
The  older  Filipinos,  especially  those  of  wealth  and  influence,  declared  their 
desire  to  give  every  support  in  their  power  to  the  cause,  and  were  as  much 
a part  of  the  warlike  movement  as  those  who  actually  took  up  arms.  The 
great  majority  of  the  latter,  both  officers  and  enlisted  men,  were  extremely 
young.  J have  met  a brigadier  general  of  21  years  of  age,  many  captains  of 
18,  and  lieutenants  of  15  and  16.  Captain  Natioidad,  a particularly  young 
officer  of  that  rank,  and  a member  of  a prominent  Luzon  family,  explained 
that  it  was  the  aim  of  his  government  to  rest  its  defense  in  the  field  in  the 
hands  of  those  of  its  supporters  who  were  at  that  age  that  is  most  forcibly 
swayed  by  the  love  of  military  glory.  For  the  desperate  encounters  that 
might  await  its  army  in  the  future.it  desired  that  sort  of  valor  of  which  dis- 
cretion is  not  the  better  part. 

That  the  civil  power  should  he  placed  in  the  same  hnnd3  was  a dangerous 
experiment,  hut  at  the  same  time  a necessary  one.  The  first  object  of  the 
Filipinos  had  been  to  win  their  independence,  the  next  to  defend  it.  For 
both  those  purposes  they  had  need  of  their  best  fighting  material,  and  the 
selection  was  made  accordingly.  The  result  proved  mere  fortunate  than 
they  had  oily  reason  to  hope.  While  exercising  absolute  authority  through- 
out the  islands  and  governing  entirely  by  military  law,  the  leaders  of  the 
army  appeared,  nevertheless,  to  endeavor  to  mete  out  justice  to  all  classes 
alike.  They  continued,  moreover,  to  assert  their  intentions  to  relinquish 
their  temporary  power  when  the  establishment  of  a permanent  peace  should 
make  sreha  step  possible,  and  gave  most  encouraging  proofs  of  the  good 
faith  with  which  they  spoke. 

[From  official  report  of  tour  through  island  of  Luzon.] 

43.  We  were  hospitably  entertained  at  Aparri.  Two  balls  were  given  in 
our  honor.  The  town  has  a population  of  20,000  inhabitants.  It  has  many 
handsome  houses  and  several  well-defined  streets.  The  military  force  sta- 
tioned here  consists  of  300  soldiers,  in  addition  to  which  the  harbor  has  the 
protection  of  the  gunboat  Pkilippina.  which  carries  two  guns  ot  a caliber  of 
about  3 inches.  There  are  several  officers  here — three  captains  and  five  or 
six  lieutenants.  The  colonel  goes  from  town  to  town  in  his  district  and 
Commandante  Leyba  spends  part  of  his  time  at  Tuguegaruo.  There  are  no 
Spaniards  here  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  merchants.  One  of  these, 
representing  the  company  of  the  steamer  Saturnas,  we  have  met.  He  is  pur- 
suing his  business  entirely  unmolested. 

******* 

57.  Of  the  large  number  of  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  of  the  leading 
townspeople  we  have  met,  nearly  every  man  has  expressed  in  our  presence 
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his  sentiment  on  this  question  [of  independence].  It  13  universally  the  same. 
They  all  declare  that  they  will  accept  nothing  short  of  independence.  They 
desire  the  protection  of  the  United  States  at  sea,  but  fear  any  interference 
on  land. 

This  document  66  shows  clearly  that  through  all  the  settled  por- 
tion of  the  island  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1898  the  reg- 
ular processes  of  local  government  were  observed,  taxes  were 
collected  and  disbursed,  education  was  supported,  peace  prevailed, 
with  open  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  Filipino  Republic. 

Senor  Lopez,  in  his  letter  to  General  Wheeler,  says: 

Practically  all  the  islands  sent  emissaries,  declaring  their  loyal  support  to 
Aguinaldo  and  his  government.  Even  the  Cgorrotes  and  the  Moros  of  cen- 
tral Mindanao,  who  never  submitted  to  Spanish  rule,  have  acclaimed  our 
president  and  government,  and  the  former  has  sent  gold  dust  to  Aguinaldo 
to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  war.  In  addition  to  this,  the  prov- 
inces of  the  archipelago  have  elected  representatives— in  some  cases  by  a 
unanimous  vote — to  our  “asamblea,”  or  house  of  representatives. 

Then  let  this  statement  be  remembered  in  connection  with  tha 
cable  message  read  from  the  desk  this  morning  as  to  the  readi- 
ness of  certain  Filipinos  to  accept  fat-pay  offices  under  a civil 
government  to  be  established  by  the  United  States.  Says  he  in 
this  letter  to  General  Wheeler: 

It  is  true  that  certain  Filipinos,  within  the  sphere  and  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  American  forces,  have  professed  being  favorable  to  American 
rule.  Though  I do  not  approve  it,  1 can  quite  understand  their  attitude. 
When  the  British  troops  entered  Bloemfontein  many  of  the  Free  Staters 
professed  being  favorable  to  British  supremacy.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
rights  or  the  wrongs  of  the  Boer  dispute,  I am  quite  sure  that  those  Free 
Staters  would  much  prefer  Boer  supremacy.  The  Filipinos  in  and  around 
Manila  are  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  are  the  Free  Staters  in  and 
around  Bloemfontein.  Take  your  army  from  the  Philippines  and  you  will 
soon  discover  whether  the  Filipinos  are  in  favor  of  American  rule. 

PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  THE  ISLANDS. 

1 Sir,  there  is  excellent  reason  to  believe  that  even  at  this  day  the 
existing  Filipino  government,  low  as  it  is  in  estate  and  migratory 
to  some  extent  as  to  location,  exercises  a wide  and  respected 
authority  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  is  obeyed  quite  generally 
by  the  local  authorities  in  the  interior.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Teller]  has  declared,  upon  the  sponsorship 
of  a prominent  Army  officer  of  recent  and  competent  experience 
there,  that  even  now,  in  the  districts  removed  from  the  actual 
occupation  of  our  forces,  the  orderly  processes  of  local  govern- 
ment are  everywhere  going  regularly  forward  and  under  the 
general,  though  possibly  in  many  cases  at  present,  nominal,  super- 
vision of  the  Philippine  republic.  Senor  Fontela  and  Senor  Lopez 
have  personally  assured  me  of  the  same  state  of  facts. 

Sir.  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that  any  ap- 
preciable impression  has  been  made  upon  the  determination  of  the 
Philippine  people  to  resist  us  to  the  end.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  any  strong  native  pro-American  element  has  any  existence 
whatever.  As  the  result  of  two  years  of.  wasting  war,  the  expend- 
iture of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers’  hard-earned 
money,  the  slaughter  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  of  the  defenders 
of  Filipino  nationality,  and  the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can lives,  we  occupy  about  one  five-hundredth  part  of  that  archi- 
pelago. No  district  is  really  “ pacified.”  We  hold  the  ground  our 
troops  stand  on:  practically  nothing  more.  Writing  from  Manila 
in  August,  1899,  Mr.  John  Bass,  the  able  and  accurate  newspaper 
correspondent,  said: 

The  whole  population  sympathizes  with  the  insurgents,  and  only  those 
natives  whose  immediate  self-interest  requires  it  are  friendly  to  us.  * * * 
The  sooner  the  people  of  the  United  States  find  out  that  the  people  of  tha 
Philippines  do  not  wish  to  be  governed  by  us  the  better  they  will  be  able  to 
cope  with  the  great  problem  out  here. 
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This  undoubtedly  expresses  the  situation  to-day  as  accurately 
as  it  did  when  written.  The  rosy  hue  of  the  reports  set  afloat  in 
some  quarters  as  to  the  progress  of  pacification  there  rapidly 
takes  the  dark  complexion  of  unwelcome  truth  when  the  facts  are 
investigated.  The  illuminating  annual  report  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur — which,  by  the  way,  seems,  for  so  important  a document, 
to  be  strangely  inaccessible— has  dispelled  a vast  atmosphere  of 
illusions.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  it  says: 

The  bands  of  insurgent  guerrillas  are  not  soldiers  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word;  but  it  is  a mistake  to  classify  them  as  ladrones,  or  armed  rob- 
bers. * * * 

The  number  of  deaths  In  the  Army  has  steadily  increased,  and  a diminu- 
tion of  the  death  rate  can  scarcely  be  expected.  The  number  of  men  shot 
from  ambush  by  small  guerrilla  bands  now  exceeds  those  killed  at  any  pre- 
vious time,  and  as  time  proceeds  and  the  men  become  more  and  more  debili- 
tated by  the  tropical  service  the  more  marked  will  become  the  ratio  of  deaths. 
For  the  six  months  from  January  ill  to  July  31,  1980,  there  died  24  officers  and 
9il  enlisted  men,  of  whom  4 officers  and  204  enlisted  men  were  killed  in  action 
and  3 officers  and  43  enlisted  men  died  of  wounds,  the  other  deaths  occurring 
from  various  diseases.  This  is  an  average  of  4.7  daily.  * * * 

The  casualties  arising  from  this  irregular  warfare  in  the  American  Army 
between  November  1, 1399,  and  September  1, 1900,  were  2G6  killed,  750  wounded, 
55  captured:  the  Filipino  losses  for  the  same  time,  as  far  as  of  record,  were 
3,227  killed,  694  wounded,  2,S64  captured.  * * * 

The  success  of  this  unique  system  of  war  depends  upon  almost  complete 
unity  of  action  of  the  entire  native  population.  That  such  unity  is  a fact  is 
too  obvious  to  admit  of  discussion;  how  it  is  brought  about  and  maintained 
is  not  so  plain. 

Intimidation  has  undoubtedly  accomplished  much  to  this  end,  but  fear  a3 
the  only  motive  is  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  united  and  apparently 
spontaneous  action  of  several  millions  of  people.  One  traitor  in  each  town 
would  eventually  destroy  such  a complex  organization.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  adhesive  principle  comes  from  ethnological  homogeneity,  which  in- 
ducesmen  to  respond  for  a time  to  the  appeals  of  consanguineous  leadership 
even  when  such  action  is  opposed  to  their  own  interests  and  convictions  of 
expediency.  These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  entire  archipelago, 
excepting  only  that  part  of  Minc»mao  occupied  by  Moros,  and  to  the  Jolo 
group.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  of  the  Moros  are  entirely 
satisfied  with  the  existing  conditions  and  are  anxious  to  maintain  them.  [In 
reading  this  last  statement  of  General  MacArthur's,  itshould  be  remembered 
that  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  and  his  datos  are  on  our  Government  pay  roll.  ] 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  CONTINUED  RESISTANCE. 

During  the  campaign  of  lf'00  it  was  a favorite  accusation  against 
the  opponents  of  the  Administration  policy  that  they  were  keeping 
alive  a smoldering  “rebellion”  in  the  Philippines;  that  but  for 
the  aid  and  comfort  of  our  speeches  and  possible  victory  the 
armies  opposed  to  the  United  States  would  vanish  away,  and  the 
thin  crust  of  popular  disinclination  would  instantly  break  through, 
letting  us  into  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  Philippine 
people. 

The  newspapers  and  magazines  made  much  of  this  foolish  argu- 
ment, and  in  many  a pulpit  where  the  gospel  of  the  bullet  has  sup- 
planted the  Christianity  of  the  Bible  the  pious  anathema  of  a pru- 
dent priesthood  rose  to  Heaven  on  the  wings  of  prayer,  ^jaut  the 
election  came  and  passed.  The  friends  of  justice  to  theTOdipino 
were  overwhelmed  in  defeat  and  the  advocates  of  twentisnkcen- 
tury  conquest  were  almost  equally  overwhelmed  with  victory, 
What  happened?  The  resistance  to  our  arms  increased.  A 
strangely  renewed  activity  was  felt  throughout  the  archipelago. 
The  thing  was  inexplicable. 

One  correspondent,  wiring  from  the  far  East  some  weeks  after 
the  election,  said  that  it  was  probable  the  Filipinos  had  not  heard 
how  the  election  came  out.  They  might,  indeed,  almost  have  been 
suspected  of  laboring  under  the  temporary  error  that  Mr.  Bryan, 
their  friend,  had  been  elected  President.  But  as  time  went  on 
the  military  situation  grew  more  and  more  alarming,  even  after 
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there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  islanders  had  heard  the 
truth.  In  the  debate  on  the  Army  bill  a few  days  ago  a distin- 
guished soldier,  a member  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
[Mr.  Sewell]  , in  substance  declared  here  that  matters  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  had  never  been  in  a more  serious  and  menacing 
condition. 

How  is  this  to  be  explained?  Why,  sir,  the  explanation  is  easy 
enough.  These  people  are  united  in  defense  of  an  ineradicable 
belief  in  their  sacred  right  to  self-government.  They  are  banded 
together  against  a policy  of  subjugation.  Almost  as  one  man  they 
are  answering  the  cry  of  “extermination  or  surrender”  with  an- 
other cry — a cry  that  has  come  echoing  down  through  all  our  his- 
tory, a cry  which,  to  Americans  of  the  olden  faith,  is  as  sacred  still, 
even  on  the  lips  of  the  poor  Filipino,  as  it  was  to  our  fathers  when, 
above  a century  ago,  it  ascended,  trumpet  tongped,  from  the  soul 
of  Patrick  Henry — the  cry  of  “Liberty  or  death.” 

THE  PRATER  IS  JUST. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  I have  offered  declares  that  this 
prayer  for  liberty  ought  to  be  granted.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
reason,  the  conscience,  the  patriotism  of  this  body.  It  predicates 
its  demand,  first,  upon  justice.  I say  that  it  is  just  to  give  inde- 
pendence to  the  Philippine  people.  It  is  just  that  we  should  give 
it  to  them  because,  at  least  in  intent  and  form,  we  took  it  from 
them  after  they  had  won  it.  It  is  just,  because  men  deserve  lib- 
erty who  so  love  it  as  to  be  ready  to  die  for  it.  It  is  just,  because 
a nation  is  a moral  personality  holding  its  life  from  God,  and  to 
take  the  life  of  a nation  is  to  commit  an  infinite  homicide. 

OUR  WELFARE  DEMANDS  IT. 

The  resolution  next  invokes  the  public  welfare.  The  recogni- 
tion of  Philippine  independence  would  vastly  lessen  the  burdens 
and  sorrows  of  our  people.  It  would  cut  off  the  prodigal  waste 
of  revenues  raised  by  growing  taxation.  It  would  save  thousands 
of  lives.  It  would  tend  to  stop  the  present  headlong  tendency 
toward  the  magnification  of  the  Executive.  It  would  help  to  pre- 
serve the  Constitution.  It  would  vindicate  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

It  wonld  restore  the  old  ideals  of  the  Republic.  It  would  per- 
mit us  to  turn  our  attention  toward  the  solution  of  social  and 
economic  questions  with  which  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the 
human  family  is  concerned.  It  would  give  assurance  of  the  final 
triumph  of  democratical  institutions  by  demonstrating  them  to 
he  able  to  resist  the  fatal  allurements  of  empire,  the  rock  on  which 
every  previous  great  experiment  in  self-government  has  finally 
been  wrecked, 

THE  VOICE  OP  HONOR. 

The  resolution  voices  the  sentiment  of  national  honor.  If  we 
have  wronged  the  Filipinos,  we  should  hasten  to  make  acknowl- 
edgment and  reparation.  Sir,  I fail  to  see  liow  any  man,  solicit- 
ous not  only  that  his  country  should  not  suffer  infair  repute,  but 
also  and  especially  that  she  should  not  deserve  to  do  so,  can  re- 
view the  history  of  our  conduct  toward  the  Philippine  people 
without  feeling  an  instant  shame. 

To  take  advantage  of  their  confidence  in  our  self-proclaimed 
championship  of  human  liberty;  to  entertain  designs  against  their 
freedom  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  aiding  us.  even  with 
5,00u  of  their  lives,  in  onr  contest  with  Spain;  to  traffic  in  the 
character  of  liberator  in  order  the  more  securely  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute a treachery  and  a tyranny;  to  smile  upon  onr  allies  and 
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speak  them  fair  and  then  to  turn  our  arms  against  them  for  the 
prize,  won  by  our  joined  valor,  which,  though  we  might  make  of 
it  a bauble  to  hang:  at  the  belt  of  a barbaric  empire,  was  still  to 
them  “the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls.”  Senators,  is  this  act 
to  stand  as  the  deed  of  the  great  Republic?  Shall  it  be  confirmed 
in  fullness  of  knowledge  and  in  cold  and  cynical  deliberation?  Is 
it  ever  too  late  to  be  just  and  honest?  Can  a wrong  become  re- 
spectable from  sheer  persistence  in  it?  Is  there  a greater  grace 
or  a nobler  strength  in  man  or  nation  than  to  make  generous 
atonement  for  an  injury?  “ To  treat  at  all,”  exclaims  an  elo- 
quent Administration  Senator  [Mr.  Beveridge]  , “ is  to  admit  that 
we  are  wrong.”  To  be  sure  it  is,  Mr.  President.  I propose  to 
treat  because  we  are  wrong.  It  is  nobler  to  get  right  than  to  re- 
main wrong.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  creed  of  weak  men  and  puny 
nations  who  fear  a loss  of  prestige  from  an  act  of  reparation  and 
of  justice.  Let  us  do  now  what  we  should  have  done  two  years 
ago.  Thus  only  may  we  regain  the  unwisely  forfeited  affection 
of  the  Filipinos:  thus  only  shall  we  receive  the  plaudits  of  all 
friends  of  freedom  everywhere;  thus  only  must  we  restore  the 
ancient  honor  of  the  Republic  that  never  knew  a stain  till  this. 

CONSISTENT  WITH  OUR  INTERESTS. 

Sir,  the  resolution  proposes  that  the  recognition  of  Philippine 
independence  shall  be  upon  conditions  “conserving  and  guaran- 
teeing the  interests  of  the  United  States.”  There  is  no  one,  so  far 
as  I know,  that  wants  this  consideration  omitted.  No  difficulty 
would  be  experienced  in  obtaining  all  needful  cessions  of  naval 
and  coaling  stations,  with  rights  of  fortification,  and  ample  guar- 
anties for  the  protection  of  our  commercial  interests.  The  peti- 
tion declares  that  if  the  United  States  recognizes  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Philippines — 

They  could  offer  her  a part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Philippine  state,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  which  shall  be  stipulp.ted,  the  protection  in  the  country  of 
the  merchandise  of  the  United  States,  and  a moral  and  material  guaranty 
for  American  capital  all  over  the  archipelago;  finally,  whatever  may  bring 
greater  prosperity  to  America  and  progress  to  the  country  will,  we  doubt 
not,  be  taken  into  account  in  the  treaty  which  shall  be  celebrated. 

This  undoubtedly  expresses  the  feeling  of  all  those  whose  views 
would  be  influential  in  such  negotiations.  Says  Sixto  Lopez: 

Do  you  want  means  to  secure  protection  to  life  and  property?  Then  take 
whatever  meansare  necessary.  Do  yon  want  to  secure  rights  in  lieu  of  services 
rendered  to  us?  You  shall  have  all  that  you  demand.  Do  you  want  to  see  a 
stable  government  established  in  the  islands?  So  do  we.  Come  and  help  us, 
or  come  and  supervise  while  we  establish  it  for  ourselves.  Do  you  want  re- 
payment in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  8-0,000,000  too  hastily  paid  to  a defeated 
foe?  Do  you  want  trade  concessions?  Do  you  require  a basis  of  operations 
in  the  far  East?  Do  you  want  coaling  stations  or  any  conceivable  thing 
which  we  are  able  to  give  or  find?  Come  and  take  all  these  things. 

Sir,  what  more  can  we  demand?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  way  of 
duty  is  equally  the  path  of  profit?  Do  we  need  to  own  people  in 
order  to  trade  with  them?  Is  it  not  better  to  allow  our  customers 
to  live,  to  have  their  good  will,  and  to  leave  them  the  means  of 
payment,  than  to  kill  the  strongest  of  them,  to  earn  the  hatred  of 
the  survivors,  and  to  impoverish  all  by  desolating  war? 

Do  we  sincerely  wish  to  be  of  service  to  these  people?  Are  we 
honest  when  we  profess  a consuming  ambition  to  civilize  them? 
If  so,  how  better  shall  we  do  it— by  policing  upon  them  65,000  or 
100,000  keepers  of  the  peace,  forcing  a sullen  unwillingne-s  into 
slavish  compliance  with  some  of  our  customs,  and  subjecting  them 
to  the  pressure  of  an  arbitrary  and  exterior  government,  or  by 
trading  liberty  to  them  for  security  for  ourselves,  awakening  the 
play  of  their  natural  forces  by  winning  their  regard,  appealing  to 
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their  self-respect,  and  relying  on  their  appreciation  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage; and  by  developing  their  capacity  of  self-government 
through  unfettered  practice  in  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of  inde- 
pendent responsibility? 

A subjugated  nation  that  has  fought  to  be  free  is  like  a proud- 
spirited man  broken  by  cruelty  and  bound  with  fetters:  either 
morose  and  revengeful  or  listless  and  hopeless.  Both  must  be 
given  liberty  to  find  either  happiness  or  progress. 

THE  METHODS  OF. THE  EMPIRE. 

Mr.  President,  the  alternative  is  to  me  an  object  of  disturbing 
contemplation. 

Persistence  in  our  present  course  involves,  I fear,  a plain  renun- 
ciation of  the  mission  of  this  country,  an  adoption  of  the  methods 
of  the  empire — the  sure  precursor  of  the  downfall  of  free  govern- 
ments in  every  age  of  the  world. 

I am  fully  aware  of  the  habit  of  the  defenders  of  the  new  policy 
to  sneer  at  the  word  ‘ ‘ imperialism  ” and  to  ridicule  the  charge 
that  present  tendencies  are  toward  imperialistic  methods  in  this 
Government.  “ Imperialism!  ” cried  a distinguished  Cabinet  offi- 
cer in  the  recent  campaign,  “ Where  is  your  emperor?”  This,  of 
course,  was  supposed  to  be  a triumphant  refutation  of  the  charge. 
Sir,  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  a pure  evasion.  It  is  one  of 
many  signs  that  numbers  of  people  in  the  country  are  losing  the 
power  of  moral  discrimination  and  have  reached  a stage  where 
words  do  duty  for  things. 

In  this  easy  philosophy  the  evil  of  a proposition  is  removed  by 
a more  agreeable  statement  of  it.  Consciences  that  recoil  at 
“criminal  aggression  ” applaud  the  same  thing  when  it  is  called 
“benevolent  assimilation.”  Men  who  would  be  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  participating  in  a highway  robbery  attended  with 
murder  become  quite  complaisant  to  the  same  thing  if  only  it  be 
done  on  a titanic  scale  and  be  dubbed  “spreading  civilization 
among  the  unprogressive  nations.”  Millions  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  apparently  most  humane  people  in  the  world,  who  go 
to  church  regularly  and  who,  nominally  at  least,  support  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  are  advocates  of  this  new  Mohammedanism 
which  would  propagate  faith  with  the  sword. 

DANGEROUS  GROWTH  OE  THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER. 

Sir,  you  can  have  imperialism  without  an  emperor,  just  as  the 
Romans  found  that  they  could  have  a more  than  royal  master 
though  he  did  not  wear  the  hated  name  of  king.  The  imperialism 
we  denounce  is  not  the  empty  show  and  pageantry  of  place  so 
much  as  the  snbstance  and  fact  of  growing  arbitrary  power  and 
a despotic  system.  It  is  qnite  possible  for  a President  to  be  called 
always  President  and  yet  to  become,  by  gradual  assumptions  of 
power  not  resented  by  the  other  branches  of  the  Government  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  a ruler  more  absolute  than  kings. 

History  had  many  times  illustrated  the  truth  that  “ eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  liberty  ” before  the  great  revolutionary  pa- 
triot thus  happily  phrased  the  principle.  It  was  regarded  as  the 
peculiar  triumph  of  the  illustrious  statesmen  who  framed  our 
Constitution  that,  by  careful  division  and  distribution  of  powers 
and  a practical  adjustment  of  “checks  and  balances,”  they  had 
largely  provided  against  the  danger  of  the  tyranny  of  any  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Actual  experience  has,  in  certain  respects,  compelled  some 
changes  in  the  interrelation  of  the  parts,  but  the  essential  princi- 
ple has  been  in  the  main  preserved,  at  least  until  now.  But  as  to 
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the  importance  of  the  preservation  of  these  limitations  of  power 
there  has  never  been  any  question  among  the  eminent  statesmen 
of  our  history.  So  insidious  is  the  danger  thus  sought  to  be 
guarded  against  that  the  most  extreme  and  jealous  care  has  been 
counseled  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  aggressions  that  might 
grow  into  tyranny.  Daniel  Webster,  in  one  of  the  greatest 
speeches  he  ever  made,  has  most  forcefully  stated  this  necessity. 
Sa3rs  Webster  (in  the  Senate,  May  7,  1834): 

Whether  the  consequences  be  prejudicial  or  not,  if  there  be  an  illegal  ex- 
ercise of  power  it  is  to  be  resisted  in  the  proper  manner.  Even  if  no  harm 
or  inconvenience  result  from  transgressing  the  boundary,  the  intrusion  i3 
not  to  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed.  Every  encroachment,  great  or  small, 
is  important  enough  to  awaken  the  attention  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  preservation  of  a constitutional  government.  * * * 

The  necessity  of  holding  strictly  to  the  principle  upon  which  free  govern- 
ments are  constructed,  and  to  those  precise  lines  which  fix  the  partitions  of 
power  between  different  branches,  is  as  plain  if  not  as  cogent  as  that  of  re- 
sisting, as  our  fathers  did,  the  strides  of  the  parent  country  against  the  rights 
of  the  colonies;  because,  whether  the  power  which  exceeds  its  just  limits  be 
foreign  or  domestic,  whether  it  be  the  encroachment  of  all  branches  on  the 
rights  of  the  people,  or  that  of  one  branch  on  the  rights  of  others,  in  either 
case  the  balanced  and  well-adjusted  machinery  of  free  government  is  dis- 
turbed, and  if  the  derangement  go  on  the  whole  system  must  fall.  * * * 

Our  security  is  in  our  watchfulness  of  executive  power.  It  was  the  con- 
stitution of  this  department  which  was  infinitely  the  most  difficult  part  in 
the  great  work  of  creating  our  present  Government.  To  give  to  the  execu- 
tive department  such  power  as  to  make  it  useful  and  yet  not  such  as  should 
render  it  dangerous;  to  make  it  efficient,  independent,  and  strong,  and  yet 
to  prevent  it  from  sweeping  away  everything  by  its  union  of  military  and 
civil  authority,  by  the  influence  of  patronage  and  office  and  favor — this,  in- 
deed, was  difficult. 

They  who  had  the  work  to  do  saw  the  difficulty,  and  we  see  it;  and  if  we 
would  maintain  ocr  system  we  shall  act  wisely  to  that  end  by  preserving 
every  restraint  and  every  guard  which  the  Constitution  has  provided.  And 
when  we  and  those  who  come  after  us  have  done  all  that  we  can  do,  and  all 
that  they  can  do,  it  will  be  well  for  us  and  for  them  if  some  popular  execu- 
tive,  by  the  power  of  patronage  and  party,  and  the  power  too  of  that  very 
popularity,  shall  not  hereafter  prove  an  overmatch  for  all  other  branches  of 
the  Government. 

Now,  sir,  I hold  that  the  present  policy  of  the  Administration  in 
the  Philippines,  with  its  undisguised  purpose  of  the  permanent 
retention  of  those  islands  as  colonies  or  dependencies  governed  ar- 
bitrarily and  as  we  please,  is  a bald  imperialistic  policy,  contra- 
dictory of  our  whole  theory  of  government,  inharmonious  with  all 
our  traditions,  inevitably  implicated  with  avast  and  constant  aug- 
mentation of  the  Executive  power,  and  is  the  mischievous  germ  of 
a system  ultimately  destructive  of  our  liberties  and  institutions. 

“IMPERIALISM”  AND  ITS  PROGRAMME. 

No  better  definition  of  imperialism  has  been  given,  so  far  as  I 
know,  than  that  to  be  found  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  anti- 
imperialist convention  at  Indianapolis  last  August,  as  follows: 

The  struggle  of  men  for  freedom  has  ever  been  a struggle  for  constitu- 
tional liberty.  There  is  no  liberty  if  the  citizen  has  no  right  which  the  leg- 
islature may  not  invade,  if  he  may  be  taxed  by  a legislature  in  which  he  is 
not  represented,  or  if  he  is  not  protected  by  fundamental  law  against  the  ar- 
bitrary action  of  executive  power.  The  policy  of  the  President  offers  the 
inhabitant  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  no  hope  of  independence,  no 
prospect  of  American  citizenship,  no  constitutional  protection,  no  represen- 
tation in  the  Congress  which  taxes  him.  This  is'the  government  of  men  by 
arbitrary  power  without  their  consent;  this  is  imperialism. 

This  system  is  the  precise  system  practiced  by  the  British  Em- 
pire. It  is  exactly  the  thing  against  which  our  forefathers  rebelled 
in  order  to  form  this  Government.  It  is  foreign  to  onr  institu- 
tions. So  far  from  being  in  any  sense  consistent  with  the  theory 
or  the  operation  of  this  Republic,  the  fact  is  that  this  Republic 
had  its  birth  in  a protest  against  that  very  principle. 
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The  republic  is  homogeneous:  the  empire  is  heterogeneous. 
The  republic  is  a unit;  the  empire  is  an  aggregation.  The  re- 
public is  composed  of  citizens;  the  empire  rests  on  subjects.  The 
republic  thrills  with  one  conscious  and  common  life;  the  empire 
is  a clash  of  unmutual  aspirations.  The  republic  means  peace; 
the  empire  stands  for  war.  The  republic  is  a nation;  the  empire 
is  a compulsory  league  of  unequals. 

Says  the  profound  Mulford: 

The  nation  has  its  immediate  antithesis  in  the  empire.  The  nation  is  formed 
in  the  freedom  of  the  people  as  an  organic  whole,  and  it  comprehends  the 
whole  in  its  action  and  end  as  a moral  organism:  the  law  of  the  empire,  or 
the  imperial  principle,  is  the  formation  of  the  order  of  society  in  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  whole  to  an  individual  or  a separate  collection  of  individuals. 
In  the  empire  there  is  strictly  the  realization  of  the  freedom  of  only  one  or  a 
few.  The  will  of  the  people  has  no  expression  in  it,  and  there  is  substituted 
in  its  stead  the  will  of  an  individual  or  a class,  to  whom  alone  action  is 
allowed.  The  government  is  not  of  the  people,  but  apart  from  the  people. 

They  are  the  subjects  of  it,  but  are  not  participants  in  it  and  have  no 
place  in  its  positive  determination.  * * * The  empire  may  conform  to  the 
physical  being  of  the  state,  and  has  the  conditions  of  an  external  order,  but 
not  of  the  development  of  the  nation  as  a moral  order.  There  is  the  action 
only  of  an  imperial  will,  and  its  process  is  an  imperial  edict.  There  is  in  the 
people  no  evocation  of  a moral  spirit,  and  no  education  of  an  individual 
character  in  them.  The  capacity  of  each  is  not  called  forth,  and  his  powers 
are  not  awakened;  he  is  in  do  immediate  relation  to  the  state.  * * * The 
life  of  the  state  is  withdrawn  from  him,  and  its  conduct  is  secret  from  him; 
he  can  not  comprehend  it,  as  in  his  individual  existence  he  is  not  compre- 
hended by  it.  There  is  thus  no  development  of  the  individual  personality, 
no  moral  life  and  spirit  in  the  people.  (The  Nation,  pp.  342,343.) 

Sir,  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  will  commit  us  to  the  whole 
programme  of  empire.  There  is  a law  among  nations,  as  Hamlet 
says  there  is  among  men.  by  which  a bad  appetite  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  on.  No  nation  in  history  has  resisted  it,  and  to  every  na- 
tion that  has  yielded  to  it  it  has  brought  disaster.  Athens  suc- 
cumbed to  it  and  perished.  Rome  indulged  the  mad  ambition  and 
followed  it  to  her  doom.  It  was  the  ruin  of  Venice.  It  will  work 
the  destruction  of  England,  in  my  opinion,  ere  the  close  of  this 
fateful  century.  Are  we,  with  all  the  lessons  of  history  before 
us,  to  prove  the  next  victim  of  this  insatiate  passion,  the  greatest, 
most  lamentable,  most  gratuitous  sacrifice  in  all  human  tragedy? 

Already  we  feel  the  virus  in  our  veins.  The  President  felt  it 
first  and  itched  for  Luzon.  The  fever  grew  and  the  whole  Taga- 
log  and  Visayan  groups  of  islands  were  sacrificed.  The  tempera- 
turemounted  higher  and  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  with  his  appurtenances 
was  absorbed.  The  disease  is  fiercely  contagious,  and  the  whole 
Republican  organism,  at  first  unsympathetic  to  the  bacillus  im- 
perialis , is  at  last  fairly  raging  with  the  delirium.  The  other  day, 
it  having  transpired  that  in  some  unaccountable  manner  a mis- 
cellaneous assortment  of  islands  in  the  outer  fringe  of  the  delec- 
table Jolo  collection  had  escaped  our  drag-net  at  Paris,  the 
majority  of  even  this  staid  and  self-possessed  body  bestirred  itself 
with  anxious  voracity  and  swept  them  in. 

Why  are  these  last  islands  wanted?  Forsooth, because  “some- 
body else  will  eat  them  if  we  don’t,”  and  they  are  so  near  to  the 
other  islands  of  our  polygamous  empire  as  to  imperil  our  security 
in  that  quarter.  This  is  always  the  pretense.  But,  sir,  Borneo  is 
nearer  to  these  last  acquisitions  than  these  are  to  the  Sulu  Islands. 
Must  we  now  also  seize  Borneo,  and  then  under  the  same  compul- 
sion stretch  our  scepter  over  Sumatra  and  Siam,  and  finally  con- 
front the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  on  the  far  confines  of  middle 
Asia  to  battle  for  the  bloody  domination  of  the  world? 

This  programme  is  not  so  fanciful  as  it  may  seem.  In  this  as- 
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sem’oly  the  sanguine  eloquence  of  a distinguished  Senator  [Mr. 
Beveridge]  exclaims: 

The  Philippines  are  ours  forever.  * * * And  just  beyond  the  Philip- 
pines are  China's  illimitable  markets.  * * * We  will  not  abandon  our  op- 
portunity in  the  Orient. 

The  chief  law  officer  of  the  Government  urges,  in  an  argument 
in  the  Supreme  Court: 

As  to  the  future,  we  must  consider  the  possibility,  not  the  probability,  of 
the  acquisition  of  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  Central  Africa,  China,  or  a spot  in  the 
Antarctic  circle. 

And  the  next  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  declares  in  a 
political  address  that  we  must  not  abandon  “our  part  in  the 
world’s  work,”  afterwards  indicating  the  nature  of  this  work  by 
instancing  its  performance  by  France  in  Algiers,  By  England  in 
the  Soudan,  and  by  Russia  in  Turkistan. 

It  is  related  by  Plutarch  that  when  Pyrrhus  was  called  into 
Italy  by  the  Tarentines  to  lead  a coalition  against  Rome,  his  old 
and  trusted  counselor.  Cineas.  observing  the  workings  of  ambition 
in  him,  asked  him  what  he  proposed  to  do  when  the  gods  had 
given  him  victory  over  the  Romans.  In  substance,  the  answer  of 
the  great  general  and  king  was  that  Sicily  lay  invitingly  near  to 
Italy  and  would  offer  the  next  field  of  conquest.  “And  what 
next?”  asked  Cineas.  “Then,”  said  Pyrrhus,  “it  would  be  easy 
to  reach  and  overthrow  the  Carthaginian  power.  ” ‘ ‘And  what 
next?”  “Next,  we  could  turn  back  and  have  all  Italy  at  our  feet.  ” 
“And  what  next? ” “Next,  we  could  return  to  Greece  and  Mac- 
edon  and  be  masters  of  the  world.”  “And  then?”  “ Well,  then,” 
said  the  monarch,  “ then,  we  should  sit  down  and  eat  and  drink 
and  be  merry.”  “ Sire,”  queried  the  counselor,  “why  should  we 
not  sit  down  now  and  eat  and  drink  and  be  merry?  ” 

It  is  not  the  mission  of  this  Republic  to  eat  and  drink  and  be 
merry,  Mr.  President;  at  least,  not  yet.  But  it  is  the  mission  of 
the  Republic  to  solve  the  still  unsolved  riddle  of  successful  gov- 
ernment, to  establish  a social  system  that  shall  do  approximate 
justice  to  all  men  and  all  women  and  all  children;  that  shall  turn 
the  marvelous  wealth-creating  capacity  of  society  to  the  ministra- 
tion of  general  comfort  and  pervasive  happiness;  that  shall  mini- 
mize the  woes  of  the  race  and  furnish  the  most  favorable  atmos- 
phere for  the  perfection  of  human  character. 

'What  “pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,”  based  on 
blood  and  tears  and  squalor,  can  challenge  admiration  equally 
with  such  an  aim  as  that?  Sir.  I hold  it  little  short  of  a crime  to 
call  the  people  of  this  nation  off  to  the  futile  and  ruinous  pursuit 
of  wanton  conquest  at  just  the  time  when  these  great  problems  of 
taxation,  of  money,  of  labor,  of  education,  of  social  order,  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  countless  other  questions  inti- 
mately related  to  the  welfare  of  man  in  a settled  social  state,  are 
pending  before  a society  better  qualified  and  better  circumstanced 
to  solve  them  than  any  preceding  society  in  the  world.  These 
problems  must  he  faced  some  time.  Why,  to  paraphrase  old  Cin- 
eas. should  we  not  face  them  now? 

This  policy  favors  the  growth  of  the  executive  department  of 
the  Government  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  and  opposed  to  demo- 
cratic principles.  It  involves  singleness  of  authority,  celerity  of 
action,  secrecy  of  purpose,  irresponsibility;  all  contrary  to  the 
necessary  methods  of  self-government.  It  begets  a superficial  ad- 
miration for  “ strong  government,” and  “simple  government,” 
which  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  liberty.  Let  me  again 
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quote  words  of  wisdom  from  the  speech  of  Daniel  W ebster , already 
cited: 

Nothing  is  more  deceptive  or  more  dangerous  than  the  pretense  of  a de- 
sire to  simplify  government.  The  simplest  governments  are  despotisms; 
the  next  simplest,  limited  monarchies;  hut  all  republics,  all  governments  of 
law,  must  impose  numerous  limitations  and  qualifications  of  authority,  and 
give  many  positive  and  many  qualified  rights.  In  other  words,  they  must 
be  subject  to  rule  and  regulation.  This  is  the  very  essence  of  free  political 
institutions. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  is,  indeed,  a bold  and  fearless  spirit;  but  it  is  also  a 
sharp-sighted  spirit;  it  is  a cautious,  sagacious,  discriminating,  far-seeing 
intelligence;  it  is  jealous  of  encroachment,  jealous  of  power,  jealous  of  man. 
It  demands  checks;  it  seeks  for  guards:  it  insists  on  securities;  it  intrenches 
itself  behind  strong  defenses,  and  fortifies  itself  with  all  possible  care  against 
the  assaults  of  ambition  and  passion. 

It  does  not  trust  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and,  therefore, 
it  will  not  permit  power  to  overstep  its  prescribed  limits,  though  benevo- 
lence, good  intent,  and  patriotic  purpose  come  along  with  it.  Neither  does 
it  satisfy  itself  with  flashy  and  temporary  resistance  to  illegal  authority. 
Far  otherwise.  It  seeks  for  duration  and  permanence.  It  looks  before  arid 
after;  and,  building  on  the  experience  of  ages  which  are  past,  it  labors  dili- 
gently for  the  benefit  of  ages  to  come.  This  is  the  nature  of  constitutional 
liberty,  and  this  is  our  liberty,  if  we  will  rightly  understand  and  preserve  it. 
Every  free  government  is  necessarily  complicated,  because  all  such  govern- 
ments establish  restraints,  as  well  on  the  power  of  government  itself  as  on 
that  of  individuals. 

A President  can  not  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  a constitutional 
chief  magistrate  and  an  autocrat — a President  in  America,  with 
imperial  powers  in  the  Orient.  Bryce,  in  his  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
in  describing  the  evolution  of  imperialism  at  Rome,  states  a phe- 
nomenon universal  under  similar  circumstances: 

Republican  forms  had  never  been  known  in  the  provinces  at  all,  and  the 
aspect  which  the  imperial  administration  had  originally  assumed  there  soon 
reacted  on  its  position  at  the  capital. 

Thisimperialization,if  Imay  use  the  word,  of  the  Roman  State  be- 
gan. as  Mr.  Bryce  points  out,  by  making  use  of  the  senate  which, 
whilein  fact  only  registering  the  willof  the  imperator,  seemed,  be- 
cause of  the  continued  observance  of  customary  forms,  to  be  pre- 
serving its  ancient  constitution.  Gradually,  however,  the  senate, 
through  the  use  of  patronage  and  the  corrupting  influence  of 
wealth,  whose  pursuit  had  become  the  passion  of  the  higher  classes 
in  the  nation,  relinquished  its  old  authority,  next  lost  even  its 
prestige,  and  became  confessedly  a mere  dependent  and  servile 
agent  of  whatever  puppet  the  Pretorian  guard  permitted,  for  its 
own  power  and  enrichment,  temporarily  to  wear  the  purple. 

Mr.  President,  I hope  I am  no  mere  alarmist,  and  I do  not  wish 
to  convey  the  impression  that  in  my  opinion  the  present  policy 
will  at  one  fell  swoop  convert  this  Republic  into  an  empire  in  fact. 
But  I do  say  that  the  seeds  of  empire  lurk  in  this  policy  and  that 
time  and  favoring  environment  will  and  must  bring  them  to  their 
flower  and  fruit  unless  we  make  a seasonable  prevention.  The 
methods  now  practiced  in  the  Philippines  are  the  methods  of  the 
empire.  A commission  there,  whose  fountain  of  power  is  the 
President  alone,  is  exercising  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
functions,  issuing  edicts  and  making  statutes,  so  that  within  the 
physical  limits  of  its  authority  it  maybe  said  to-day,  as  truly  as  it 
was  said  by  the  old  jurisconsult  in  the  days  of  Roman  imperial 
absolutism,  “ Quidquidplacuit  principi.  id  est  lex”— the  law  is  the 
will  of  the  prince. 

Already,  Senators,  the  power  of  the  Executive  has  become  the 
preponderant  force  in  our  governmental  machinery.  Its  growth, 
even  within  a few  years  past,  has  been  alarming.  We  may  see  it 
in  many  things.  It  is  often  apparent  in  the  reliance  placed  here 
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on  the  argument  in  support  of  a bill  that  “it  has  the  approval 
of  the  Department.”  It  was,  to  my  apprehension,  alarmingly 
exhibited  by  the  passage  of  the  Army  reorganization  bill  this  ses- 
sion. It  was  stated  on  the  floor  that  the  bill  had  been  drawn  by 
the  Department,  and  that  fact  was  again  and  again  appealed  to 
in  securing  the  defeat  of  amendments  calculated  to  mar  the  execu- 
tive symmetry  of  the  measure. 

That  bill  was  palpably  drawn  in  the  interest  of  an  army  estab- 
lishment, an  establishment  that  hopes  to  become  an  institution. 
It  vastly  increases  the  official  framework  of  the  machine;  it  nar- 
rowly restricts  promotions  to  regular  avenues;  it  gives  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  discretionary  power  to  determine 
whether  the  Army  shall  consist  of  some  50,000  men  or  of,  approx- 
imately, 100,000.  It  clearly  contemplates  that  in  the  future  our 
military  reliance  is  to  be  chiefly  upon  a regular  standing  army 
and  not  upon  volunteers. 

This,  sir,  is  ominous.  It  would  have  been  impossible  five  years 
ago.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  so  little  need  of  a 
large  standing  army  exists.  We  have  no  hostile  armed  neighbors. 
The  world  could  not  combine  and  come  to  us  with  force  enough 
seriously  to  tax  our  volunteer  and  militia  resources.  If,  as  is 
sometimes  darkly  hinted,  we  need  a vast  military  array  to  control 
domestic  violence,  let  me  say  that  if  half  the  care  and  a tithe  of 
the  money  spent  in  devising  means  to  quell  domestic  violence  by 
force  were  bestowed  upon  an  honest  attempt  to  find  and  cure  the 
causes  of  such  disturbance  the  peace  of  society  would  be  infinitely 
more  secure. 

Take  the  very  case  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Even  upon  the 
constitutional  theory  that  we  may  hold  and  govern  dependencies, 
the  power  is  supposed  to  be  lodged  in  Congress.  But  the  leader- 
ship of  Congress  has  exhibited  no  policy  on  the  subject.  Not 
only  so,  but  it  disclaims  having  any  policy.  It  even  declares 
itself,  as  in  the  speech  of  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Carter],  the  other  day,  as  presently  unable  to 
formulate  a policy. 

Suppose  it  to  be  true,  as  urged  by  him,  that  the  reason  for  this 
is  that  Congress  has  not  the  requisite  information  at  this  time  to 
enable  it  to  act,  may  we  not  answer  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  can  not  have  as  much  information  as  the  President  can  have? 
But  even  if  this  be  not  true,  does  not  the  situation  exhibit  the 
central  vice  of  the  whole  theory  of  colonies  and  dependencies, 
namely,  that  it  inevitably  aggrandizes  the  Executive? 

The  vast  patronage  of  the  Presidency,  to  be  almost  immeasur- 
ably increased,  should  this  policy  be  persevered  in.  by  Army  and 
Navy  appointments  and  by  places  in  the  colonial  administrations, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact,  whose  significance  in  many 
ways  has  not,  I think,  been  fully  appreciated,  that  in  our  political 
system  the  President  is  the  head  of  a great  party  organization, 
which  when  in  power  is  bent  on  increasing  its  means  of  self- 
perpetuation, and  whose  Congressional  and  Senatorial  members 
are  by  their  very  relation  toward  the  Executive  converted  into 
abettors  rather  than  critics  of  Executive  usurpation,  makes  the 
danger  I am  pointing  out  a very  real  one  and  a constantly  increas- 
ing one. 

Already  this  development  has  reached  a stage  that  few  men 
realize  without  stopping  to  think  about  it.  It  has  been  well  set 
forth  recently  in  an  article  by  one  of  the  acutest  observers  whose 
duties  make  them  habitual  students  of  governmental  affairs,  the 
newspaper  correspondents,  to  whose  mingled  thoughtfulness  and 
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charity  public  men  rarely  acknowledge  their  obligation.  In  a 
communication  to  Collier's  Weekly  of  December  15  last,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Wellman  says: 

This  is  the  Congressional  programme.  Who  made  it?  That  is  a natural  hut 
a leading  question.  In  reply  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  three  great  forces 
which  actually  control  legislation  at  the  present  time  in  the  American  Par- 
liament. These  may  be  catalogued  as  follows: 

1.  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

2.  A coterie  of  old  Senators,  chairmen  of  the  principal  committees,  nearly 
all  of  them  of  the  dominant  party,  but  with  one  or  two  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition taken  in  as  “silent  partners.” 

3.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  and  his  immediate  staff,  consisting  of  four  or 
five  heads  of  leading  committees  and  members  of  his  Committee  on  Rules. 

The  relative  importance  and  influence  of  the  three  forces  is  in  the  order 
given  above;  though  to  bring  out  the  true  values  the  one  first  named  should 
be  printed  in  capital  letters,  the  second  in  modest  italics,  an  d the  third  in  unob- 
trusive though  not  wholly  negligible  small-point  Roman.  There  may  be  some 
surprise  at  this  statement.  Other  notions  prevail  out  in  the  provinces. 
Certainly  our  forefathers  would  be  amazed  at  it.  We  have  just  been  cele- 
brating the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Government 
at  what  was  then  a marshy,  scrubby  stretch  along  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

Our  forefathers  were  wise  men  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  so  they 
placed  their  Capitol  exactly  amile  and  a half  from  their  “President’s  house,” 
so  that  the  intervening  distance  should  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  Executive  to  exert  undue  influence  upon  the  legislative  department. 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  laugh  at  our  forefathers.  There  were  no  telephones, 
telegraphs,  automobiles,  electric  cars,  in  their  day,  nor  dreams  of  any. 

Our  business  is  with  the  present;  and  in  these  clays  the  second  and  third 
forces  named  in  the  foregoing  list  openly,  habitually,  almost  proudly,  draw 
their  inspiration  from  the  first.  When  our  ancestors  laid  out  this  beautiful 
capital  city,  they  made  all  roads  lead  to  the  Capitol;  but  they  were  not  pro- 
phetic, or  they  would  have  avoided  that  mistake  and  made  all  roads  lead  to 
the  White  House.  That  is  what  they  do  now,  and  the  paths  are  well  trodden. 

To-day  it  is  true  that  nothing  of  importance  has  initiative  molding,  dress- 
ing, or  completion  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  unless  it  has  first  been  considered, 
discussed,  and  approved  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue,  whose  mile  and  a 
half  stretch  the  good  men  of  the  past  thought  was  going  to  be  such  a whole- 
some barrier.  Centralization  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  this  practical,  busi- 
ness-like country  of  ours;  and  nowhere  else  is  it  so  strikingly  shown  as  in 
the  way  in  which  policies  are  framed  and  laws  written  and  enacted  at  the 
seat  of  Government.  Our  system  of  Government  by  party  has  gradually  en- 
hanced the  power  of  the  man  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  party  and  of  the 
Government  at  the  same  time. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LIBERTY  AT  STAKE. 

Sir,  if  what  I have  said  conveys  even  an  approximately  correct 
idea  of  the  present  state  of  the  supposed  *•  balance'’  among  the 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Government,  is  not  the  proposed  policy 
of  irresponsible  and  arbitrary  rule  in  the  Philippines  a matter  of 
immediate  and  overwhelming  concern  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
own  constitutional  liberties? 

Senators  may  grow  eloquent  over  the  prospects  of  a great  com- 
merce in  the  East,  which,  I maintain,  we  can  more  securely  and 
more  profitably  develop  through  friendly  arrangement  with  a 
Philippine  republic  than  through  the  forcible  exploitation  of  an 
oriental  dependency;  and  may  please  their  fancy  with  dreams  of 
conquest  and  military  glory  which  involve  a departure  from 
every  ideal  of  our  history,  but  to  me  the  preservation  of  our  con- 
stitutional system,  as  the  framework  of  realized  political  freedom 
and  the  pledge  of  the  world's  future  progress  is  an  object  of  su- 
preme importance.  In  the  language  of  Webster: 

Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne  or  their  effects  overcome.  If  disastrous 
war  should  sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean  another  generation  may 
renew  it;  if  it  exhaust  our  Treasury,  future  industry  may  replenish  it;  if  it 
desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still,  under  a new  cultivation,  they  will 
grow  green  again  and  ripen  to  future  harvests.  It  were  but  a trifle  even  if 
the  walls  of  yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars  should  fall 
and  its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley.  All 
these  might  he  rebuilt. 

But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  demolished  government?  Who 
shall  rear  again  the  well-proportioned  columns  of  constitutional  liberty? 
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Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful  architecture  which  unites  national 
sovereignty  with  State  rights,  individual  security,  and  public  prosperity? 
No;  if  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised  not  again.  Like  the  Coliseum 
and  the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a mournful,  a melancholy,  im- 
mortality. Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them  than  were  ever  shed 
over  the  monuments  of  Roman  or  Grecian  art,  for  they  will  be  the  remnants 
of  a more  glorious  edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw,  the  edifice  of  con- 
stitutional American  liberty. 

NO  PLACE  FOR  DEPENDENCIES  UNDER  OUR  CONSTITUTION. 

Mr.  President,  the  observations  I have  thus  far  submitted  apply 
irrespectively  of  the  view  which  shall  come  to  he  authoritative 
touching  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  and  the  President 
in  the  government  of  dependencies.  That  great  question  is  now 
before  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  world.  Even  that  exalted  juris- 
diction never,  in  my  opinion,  has  entertained  an  inquiry  of  such 
sweep  and  consequence  as  this. 

I shall  not  now  at  length  discuss  the  constitutional  aspects  of 
this  subject,  but  I will  confess  my  inability  to  doubt  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  will  sustain  the  contention  that  neither 
the  President  nor  Congress,  both  of  which  are  created  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  have  obtained  no  power  from  any  other  source,  can 
by  any  possibility  exercise  authority  not  conferred  by  that  instru- 
ment; that  without  the  Constitution  there  would  be  no  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  that  therefore  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  be  nowhere  without  theConstitution,  and  that  if 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  goes  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  Constitution  must  go  with  it;  that  the  Constitution  estab- 
lishes a government  of  limited  and  circumscribed  powers,  a dele- 
gated agency  for  specified  purposes,  the  residuary  and  original 
sovereignty  of  the  nation  remaining  in  the  people;  that  therefore 
the  argument  so  frequently  heard  in  this  Chamber,  and  even 
urged  by  the  Attorney- General  before  the  Supreme  Court,  that, 
if  the  foregoing  principles  are  true,  then  “this  nation  can  not  do 
what  other  nations  can  do,”  is  an  absolute  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion, a perfect  inversion  of  the  rule  of  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion universally  adhered  to  for  more  than  a hundred  years;  that 
while  this  “nation,”  if  its  reason  and  conscience  approve,  can  do 
what  any  other  “ nation”  in  the  world  can  do  if  it  chooses  to  do 
it  and  sets  about  it  in  the  proper  way,  yet  this  “ Government” 
can  not  do  anything  at  all  except  what  t be  people  in  its  organic  law 
have  authorized  and  prescribed;  and  that,  therefore,  if  this  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  play  the  tyrant  in  the  arbitrary  rule  of  unwill- 
ing races,  it  must  go  to  the  people  and  obtain  the  necessary  grant 
of  power  to  do  it  through  a constitutional  amendment;  that  our 
forefathers  broke  away  from  a colonial  status  in  order  to  form 
this  Government  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  opposed  to  reason  and 
common  sense  to  think  that  they  would  have  framed  a system 
wliereunder  the  possession  and  administration  of  colonies  should 
be  left  to  inference;  that  if  these  men  had  contemplated  the  exer- 
cise of  so  momentous  and,  in  their  view,  so  dangerous  an  author- 
ity under  the  Constitution  they  were  making,  they  would  have 
devoted  to  it  a separate  article,  or  at  least  an  appropriate  para- 
graph, in  that  instrument,  carefully  defining  the  grant,  and  pro- 
viding guaranties  against  its  abuse;  and  that  patriots  and  states- 
men who  were  founding,  as  they  fondly  hoped,  a republic  for  the 
ages,  and  who  in  the  Constitution  referred  even  to  slaves  as  “ per- 
sons held  to  service,”  could  not  have  intended  to  hide  away  a 
whole  system  of  dependent  governments  and  the  rights  and  happi- 
ness of  millions  of  human  beings,  in  a purely  incidental  clause 
referring  to  “territory  and  other  property.” 
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DEMORALIZING  EFFECTS  OF  WAR. 

Sir,  this  new  policy  is  advocated  by  some  men  because,  as  they 
contend,  we  need  the  discipline  of  war.  I deny  it.  I affirm,  on 
the  contrary,  and  I appeal  in  confirmation  of  my  statement  to  all 
past  and  present  history,  that  war  in  and  of  itself  is  an  awful  and 
unmatched  calamity,  and  in  no  respect  more  so  than  in  its  effect 
on  the  character  and  morals  of  men.  Mere  slaughter  is  never 
glorious.  Only  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  men  have  fought 
when  liberty  has  been  at  stake  has  redeemed  the  horror  of  it. 
The  noble  sentiment  aroused  by  such  a cause  has  glorified  even 
the  awful  means  by  which  it  has  thus  far  been  found  necessary  to 
support  and  defend  it.  Those  means  have  always  been  deplored 
by  humane  and  just  men  who.have  been  compelled  to  use  them. 

How  true  this  -is  may  be  seen  in  every  single  case  where  war  is 
waged  for  greed  or  power,  and  when  the  soldiers  engaged  in  it  are 
not  sustained  and  auimated  by  lofty  enthusiasm  or  generous  sen- 
timent. They  will  either  shun  the  service  or  thej’  will  become 
“ subdued  to  what  they  work  in,  like  the  dyer’s  hand.”  “ War,” 
declares  Vereschagin,  who  painted  it  so  truly  that  Von  Moltke 
commanded  his  soldiers  not  to  look  upon  the  artist's  canvases, 
“war  is  the  opposite  of  humanity.”  “ War,”  said  General  Sher- 
man, “is  hell.”  All  its  repulsive  features  are  magnified  by  an 
ignoble  cause.  Writing  from  the  unblessed  fields  of  the  South 
African  campaign,  a British  officer  has  said: 

One  of  the  greatest  calamities  of  war,  especially  a prolonged  war,  is  the 
moral  degeneracy  that  sets  in  among  the  combatants;  and  1 fear  that  this  is 
sometimes  even  more  marked  among  the  victors  than  among  the  vanquished, 
for,  flushed  with  triumph,  they  believe  they  have  a right  to  trample  to  any 
extent  on  a prostrate  enemy.  Years  of  civilization  and  peace  teach  men  to 
respect  the  lives  and  property  of  others,  but  a few  months  of  war  seem  to 
scrape  off  this  veneer  of  virtue  and  return  them  to  their  primitive  savagery- 

This  is  profoundly  true:  and  when  we  read  in  the  accounts  of 
our  operations  in  the  Philippines  how  the  American  soldiers  cus- 
tomarily speak  of  their  pursuit  of  the  enemy  as  “ hunting  nig- 
gers;” how  upon  one  occasion  a company  hemmed  in  60  Filipinos 
at  a bend  of  the  Pasig  River  and  shot  them  to  death  in  spite  of 
their  prayers  for  quarter  (and  I have  talked  with  a man  who  saw 
it) ; or  how,  at  another  time,  a detachment  of  troops  surrounded 
a native  house  where  a wedding  ceremony  was  being  celebrated, 
set  the  building  on  fire,  and  then  shot  the  escaping  guests  of  both 
sexes— I say  when  we  read  or  hear  of  such  ineffably  tragic  things 
as  these,  is  it  possible  we  can  still  prate  about  our  “mission  of 
friendship,”  our  “benevolent  intentions,”  our  ••Christian  duty,” 
or  of  the  glory  of  such  deeds  of  arms? 

cmc  DUTY. 

Out,  out  upon  it,  for  an  infamous  delusion.  God  speed  the  day 
when  the  American  people,  whose  annals  blaze  with  records  of 
unequaled  heroism,  and  who  again,  and  always,  if  some  great 
cause  demand  it,  would  freely  pay  with  life  itself  the  price  of  its 
defense,  shall  have  the  moral  courage  to  do  their  civic  duty — a 
rarer  thing  than  to  face,  undaunted,  the  cannon's  mouth— and  with 
their  sovereign  voice  declare  that  this  unholy  war  for  greed  and 
empire  shall  be  stopped,  and  that  no  soldier  of  the  United  S;ates 
shall  ever  again  in  all  our  history  he  sent  to  other  lands  to  war  on 
people  fighting  for  their  liberty.  [Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If  applause  is  repeated  in  the 
gal  eries,  the  galleries  will  be  cleared  by  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  It 
is  not  permitted  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWKE.  Sir,  the  time  has  other  duties.  I shall  not  will- 
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ingly  cease  to  dream  of  a twentieth  century  devoted  to  the  demon- 
stration, the  first  and  only  one  in  history,  that  a “government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people”  need  not  “perish 
from  the  earth.”  There  is  an  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  to 
our  beloved  country  may  be  reserved  the  culminating  glory  of  the 
ages  in  crowning  with  success  the  long  experiment  of  righteous 
self-government. 

We  stand  here  at  the  end  of  mighty  years, 

And  a great  wonder  rushes  on  the  heart. 

While  cities  rose  and  blossomed  into  dust, 

While  shadowy  lines  of  kings  were  blown  to  air — 

What  was  the  purpose  brooding  on  the  world 
Through  the  large  leisure  of  the  centuries? 

And  what  the  end— failure  or  victory? 

Lo,  man  has  laid  his  scepter  on  the  stars, 

And  sent  his  spell  upon  the  continents. 

The  heavens  confess  their  secrets,  and  the  stones, 

Silent  as  God,  publish  their  mystery. 

Man  calls  the  lightnings  from  their  secret  place 
To  crumple  up  the  spaces  of  the  world, 

And  snatch  the  jewels  from  the  flying  hours. 

The  wild  white  smoking  horses  of  the  sea 

Are  startled  by  his  thunders.  The  World  Powers 

Crowd  round  to  be  the  lackeys  of  the  king. 

His  hand  has  torn  the  veil  of  the  Great  Law, 

The  law  that  was  made  before  the  worlds — before 
That  far  First  Whisper  on  the  ancient  deep; 

The  law  that  swings  Arcturus  on  the  north, 

And  hurls  the  soul  of  man  upon  the  way. 

But  what  avail,  O builders  of  the  world, 

Unless  ye  build  a safety  for  the  soul? 

Mau  has  put  harness  on  Leviathan, 

And  hooks  in  his  incorrigible  jaws; 

And  yet  the  Perils  of  the  Street  remain. 

Out  of  the  whirlwind  of  the  cities  rise 
Lean  Hunger  and  the  Worm  of  Misery, 

The  heartbreak  and  the  cry  of  mortal  tears. 

But  hark,  the  bugles  blowing  on  the  peaks; 

And  hark,  a murmur  as  of  many  feet, 

The  cry  of  captains,  the  divine  alarm! 

Look,  the  Last  Son  of  Time  comes  hurrying  on, 

The  strong  young  Titan  of  Democracy! 

With  swinging  step  he  takes  the  open  road. 

In  love  with  the  winds  that  beat  his  hairy  breast. 

Baring  his  sunburnt  strength  to  all  the  world, 

He  casts  his  eyes  around  with  .Jovian  glance — 

Searches  the  tracks  of  old  Tradition;  scans 
With  rebel  heart  the  Books  of  Pedigree; 

Peers  into  the  face  of  Privilege  and  cries, 

“ Why  are  you  halting  in  the  path  of  man? 

Is  it  your  shoulder  bears  the  human  Load? 

Do  you  draw  down  the  rains  of  the  sweet  heaven, 

And  keep  the  green  things  growing? ....  Back  to  Hell! 

We  know  at  last  the  Future  is  secure: 

God  is  descending  from  Eternity, 

And  all  things,  good  and  evil,  build  the  road. 

Yes,  down  in  the  thick  of  things,  the  men  of  greed 
Are  thumping  the  inhospitable  clay. 

By  wondrous  toils  the  men  without  the  Dream, 

Led  onward  by  a Something  unawares, 

Are  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Dream, 

The  Kingdom  of  Fraternity  foretold. 

— Edwin  Markham's  Century  Poem. 

[Manifestations  of  applause  in  the  galleries.] 
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